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Illinois Synod Seminary Campaign 


By PRESIDENT ARMIN G. WENG, Pu.D. 


TuE Illinois Synod at its convention 
in Unity Church, Chicago, voted unan- 
imously on May 14 to conduct a cam- 
paign for $100,000 for the Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. The res- 
olution was as follows: 


“1. That we approve and effect a 
campaign this fall for $100,000 from the 
Illinois Synod for the purpose of clear- 
ing up the following items: 

I. Indebtedness 


Notes? payables 2.25) eae $13,500 
Back assessments orcs 2,950 
First mortgage 2..cee 61,000 
$77,450 
Il. Advancement 
Increasing salaries and 
Professorships ccc $8,000 


For cataloging the library 5,000 
For accruing obligations 
not otherwise provided 


for 9,550 


$100,000 

“92. And that we increase the budget 

proposal for the seminary to $24,000 
a year.” 


The Synodical Set-up 

The Executive Board of synod was 
empowered to proceed. In September 
the Executive Committee mapped out 
the campaign and appointed Mr. John 
Schuermann, president of the St. Louis 
Erection Company, a member of Faith 
Church, St. Louis, as the General Lay 
Chairman, and the President of Synod 
as the General Clerical Chairman. The 
presidents of conference, who are ex- 
officio members of the Executive Board, 
were appointed general chairmen in 
their respective conferences, and each 
thereupon appointed a layman to be 
Conference Lay Chairman. Each con- 
ference was then divided into districts 
with a clerical and a lay chairman in 
each district. 

A special meeting of synod was held 
October 1 in St. Luke’s Church, Park 
Ridge, at which time synod adopted the 
plan of procedure and the various con- 
ferences meeting separately accepted 
the quotas assigned to them. Then fol- 
lowed a series of district rallies 
throughout the synod. Mr. Schuermann 


and the President of Synod attended as 
many as possible. These rallies en- 
gendered a remarkable spirit of one- 
ness of purpose such as the [Illinois 
Synod has never seen. There was an 
almost fierce determination that the 
campaign must go “over the top” so 
that the Chicago Seminary may become 
a truly synodical institution and that 
its standards may be raised so that it 
shall become an outstanding institution. 


$80,000 Secured to Date 


Throughout the synod meetings were 
held in the various congregations 
simultaneously October 30. In the great 
majority of congregations November 2 
was Seminary Sunday and the men 
who were to solicit funds were conse- 
crated for the purpose. The actual 
solicitation continued two weeks, with 
the result that over $80,000 in cash and 
pledges has been secured. Of this 
amount approximately one-third is in 
cash. 

Prior to the opening of the campaign 
North Austin Church, Chicago, gave a 
tremendous impetus not only by ac- 
cepting its quota but “upping” it to 
$13,500 and making a congregational 
pledge for this amount. 

Because several of the larger congre- 
gations had previously planned specific 
local campaigns for November and 
December, in these churches the cam- 
paign for the seminary will be held 
either just before Christmas or the first 
two weeks in January. It is the hope of 
the Executive Board of synod that the 
entire amount will have been- sub- 
scribed by February 1. With the assur- 
ances that have come from the con- 
gregations that had to postpone their 
canvass, there is no reason for thinking 
other than that the campaign will go 
“over the top” by February 1. 

The amount of money will be held in 
escrow until certain conditions have 
been met at the seminary, when it will 
be turned over to the seminary to be 
used in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at synod. There is a firm con- 
viction on the part of pastors and lay- 
men that only the best trained men 
should be put in charge of congrega- 
tions in these days of stress and strain. 
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Tue statement occasionally heard in secular circles, 
“T don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on my way,” is 
not a quotation from the Bible. But its absence from 
the columns of Holy Writ does not mean that the sacred 
book lacks information and exhortation on that journey 
which begins at birth and comes to its last station at 
the crossing whose name is death. 

The fact is that the “way of life” is not only definitely 
but frequently designated in our inspired volume. Some- 
times it is mentioned in relation to its farther terminal 
and sometimes by comparisons with other “highways” 
ever which the pilgrim can journey until his vital 
strength has been exhausted. 

In modern times there seems to be a philosophy of 
living that substitutes speed and complexity for the 
sedateness and assurance of those who have lived in a 
more limited way. Recently at a family gathering the 
elders among those present remarked upon what was 
called the narrowness of their existence. Many people, 
they said, spent their whole lives in an area of a few 
square miles. But by means of books and meetings, by 
observation and conversation, by meditation and wor- 
ship, the faculties of mind and heart were stimulated 
and nourished. The soul’s search for God was success- 


ful, despite the seeming localizing of individual and 
personal interests. There was this “satisfaction.” 

But more careful analysis reveals the vanity of many 
lives. People yield to the lure of worldliness and desert 
their altars to buy shoddy possessions and perishable 
companionships. They move at a feverish pace. They 
dart hither and yon as fashion dictates. They deem 
laughter the main flavor of contentment and amuse- 
ments the proper objectives of toil. In terms of the 
traveler, they are on the wrong road. 

It was said at the time of the Caesars, “All roads lead 
to Rome.” That was true. But suppose one did not 
desire to go to Rome. In that case there was no value 
in the admirable system of communication and travel 
which radiated from the city built on the seven hills 
and which enabled troops to garrison conquered towns 
and collect taxes from defeated citizens. 

For the traveler (and we are all on a journey) the 
first matter to be settled is the destination. If one is not 
concerned with so spending the life in the flesh as to 
reach the presence of his God: if an abiding place for 
eternity does not appeal to him; if the company of the 
blessed and the ability to enjoy the divine presence lack 
social appeal, the road to heaven need not be elected. 
There will be no compulsion. 

On the other hand, the traveler must not conclude 
that the way of the unbeliever or of the transgressor or 
the disciple of Mammon has the same final terminus as 
the straight and narrow way that leads to eternal life. 
One is not a creature of chance in this matter. 
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Get Ready for Christmas 

Tur Church has some enthusiastic partners these 
days to help in observing Christmas. The department 
stores, electric light companies, and other business con- 
cerns enter joyously and profit- 
ably into the celebration. The 
result is that commercial ex- 
ploitation of the day has been 
overshadowing religious ob- 
servances. 

Churchmen are concerned 
about the tendency to turn 
* Christmas into nothing but a 
pagan Yuletide. The Living 
Church suggests some ways of 
restoring the true Christmas 
spirit. 

(1) Restore Advent as a season of penitential prepa- 
ration. Americans have a genius for anticipating their 
festivals and making the days before them such gala ones 
that long before the feast comes the keen edge of an- 
ticipation has been dulled. The season of Advent is not 
designed to give a foretaste of the Christmas joy but to 
prepare the Christian soul by prayer, fasting, and med- 
itation for the coming of the Lord. A better kept Advent 
will mean a more joyous and blessed Christmas. 

(2) Eliminate “Xmas.” In the days when the Church 
spoke Greek, the X was an abbreviation for Christ, but 
in modern times the X is more generally used as a sym- 
bol of the unknown. 

(3) Send Christian Christmas cards. If there was 
ever a time to send our friends a greeting in the name of 
Christ, now is the time. Let’s pass by the cards with 
holly berries, tally-hos, and eighteenth century ladies 
and gentlemen—yes, and even the camels which prop- 
erly belong to Epiphanytide rather than Christmas. 

(4) Remember the poor and suffering. Devote a gen- 
erous part of our Christmas gift money to those who 
have little or nothing. 

(5) Remember the Church in giving presents. Can 
we not give our church some gift of permanent value, 
large or small, to help beautify God’s house? 

(6) Make it a “Christ-mass.” Begin Christmas on 
our knees in our churches, whether at a midnight serv- 
ice or at an early morning celebration. 


American Saints 

THE Vatican is to receive a list of 111 American mar- 
tyrs who are proposed as candidates for sainthood. After 
the list, submitted by a commission of the Catholic 
hierarchy, has been approved by Vatican authorities, a 
careful examination of each candidate’s claim will, be 
made. 

The Congregation of Sacred Rites in Rome will take 
final action, and must have proof that two miracles have 
been performed through the intercession of each can- 
didate for sainthood. 

The earliest martyr on the list is Juan de Padilla, a 
Franciscan priest who was put to death in 1542. He 
was killed near Herrington, Kan., by Indians who were 
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angered because he proposed to preach to an enemy 
tribe. 

The most recent candidate is the Rev. James Edwin 
Coyle of Birmingham, Ala., who was killed during the 
Ku Klux Klan uprising in 1920. Father Coyle was shot 
by a licensed preacher whose daughter, a Catholic con- 
vert, had been married by a priest. 


Lutheran Brotherhood 

Dr. P. O. BersELL, president of the Augustana Synod, 
told the American Federation of Lutheran Brother- 
hoods, meeting in Chicago last month, that he would 
rather be a third assistant secretary of a great new 
church embracing all Lutherans of America than the 
president of the church body which he now leads. 

Sentiment for Lutheran unity was strongly expressed 
at the Brotherhood convention, reports Dr. Charles 
Leslie Venable in The Christian Century. The delegates 
committed themselves to work for everything which 
might further that end. 

Dr. E. E. Ryden, president of the American Lutheran 
Conference, spoke in favor of a general federation of 
Lutheran bodies which shall be inclusive of practically 
all Lutherans in America. “The present year,” he said, 
“has brought more. progress toward unity than any 
which has gone before. The things which separate us 
are not nearly so*important as those which draw us 
together.” 

Milton Deck, a Philadelphia attorney, was elected 
president of the Federation. 


Preaching Missions in Fifty Cities 

THE medium-sized cities, those from 25,000 to 100,000 
population, will have the preaching missions this winter, 
according to the plans of the department of evangelism 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The enterprise, to be called the National Christian 
Mission, will enlist the services of 2,500 ministers and 
laymen, serving as local committeemen, and more than 
two hundred speakers. Last year the missions were 
held in twenty-two large cities. 

Among the speakers scheduled to take part are Maude 
A. Royden, Stanley Jones, Daniel Poling, and Albert 
E. Day. 

The first mission will be held in Paducah, Ky., Jan- 
uary 4-9, and the last in Lima, Ohio, February 22-27. 
Some other cities scheduled are South Bend, Ind.; El 
Paso, Texas; Utica, N. Y.; Lansing, Mich.; Madison, 
Wis.; Duluth, Minn.; and Asheville, N. C. 

A series of missions in army camps will also be 
launched, beginning at Fort Belvoir, near Washington, 
D. C., December 7-12. The camp missions will be held 
in the recently constructed army chapels. 


Japanese Church 

AFTER long delay the Japanese Ministry of Education 
has officially recognized the United Church of Christ in 
Japan, according to a recent report. The United Church 
is a federation of more than 40 Protestant denominations. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Uncle Sam’s Indian wards in New York are among 
the first to suffer from the increasing “high cost of liv- 
ing.” According to an agreement entered into 147 years 
ago (the treaty of 1794), the New York tribes were to 
receive $2,700 yearly, “to be expended forever” for 
calico. The yearly sum seemed quite large at the begin- 
ning, and the returns in calico rather munificent in 
earlier days. This year, however, each Indian ward will 
receive three yards of calico as over against five yards 
received only last year. Lo, the poor Indian! Where- 
withal shall he be clothed? 


The Church is returning to the news through various 
doors. Unfortunately they are nearly all political; and 
that is not the way of life for the church, but (if it has 
no other vital reason) the way of death. The President’s 
ill-judged remarks about Russia’s religious attitude, 
which atheist Stalin politely capped by saying: “God 
bless President Roosevelt”; the use by the Nazis of 
carefully nurtured Greek Orthodox refugee priests to 
color their “religious crusade” against Russia; the 
Vatican’s putting on of a similar show through the 
Italian troops drafted for the Eastern front; the pub- 
licity given to little groups of churchmen in the sub- 
jugated lands who have either swallowed the “crusade” 
bunk, or have seized a chance to further their eccle- 
siastical fortunes, the uneasy self-justification exercised 
by heads of the Church of England—all these may gain 
some momentary ecclesiastical advantage; but the real 
sense of religion is rather remote, and its real service 
hindered. Happily religion has other purer ways of 
making its presence known. A pastoral letter of German 
Catholic bishops from Fulda voices a protest against 
“many measures which make deep inroads into the 
church life without having any basis in military neces- 
sity . . . limitations in the field of religious education, 
religious literature, special pastoral services”; French 
prisoners write home from a German prison to declare 
that they are “borne up by this certainty . . . that it is 
impossible for the Christian to draw near to God in 
Jesus Christ without rediscovering the meaning of the 
church, which is the body of the Lord”; a gathering of 
French Protestant youth, after acknowledging patriotic 
duty, proclaims: “The Bible, however, teaches us that 
obedience to the state is limited as well as motivated by 
obedience to God”; the Norwegian pastors continue to 
take orders from their faith and conscience, while re- 
fusing the commands of Quisling to denounce “the Eng- 
lish crime” from their pulpits; the technicians and in- 
dustrial experts in Soviet Russia are credited with being 
largely “animated by both patriotic and religious im- 
pulses,” and are said to have brought about “the restitu- 
tion of the seven-day week and the observance of Sun- 
day.” Ecclesiastical opportunism may have an imme- 
diate temporary advantage, but religion will win the 
last battle. 


In This Time of general news hunger, the fortunes and 
methods of newspapers are of special interest to the 
public. The world is therefore alive to the significance 


of a statement by Max Aman, head of the Nazi Party’s 
press, that they control two-thirds of the Reich’s total 
daily circulation; which amounts to 25,000,000 copies. 
That sounds impressive, and Herr Aman is proud of it, 
because it represents “both technically and economically 
the greatest internally co-ordinated newspaper system 
known in the history of the press.” Herr Aman recog- 
nizes that the number of newspapers now published in 
Germany is less than half those issued in 1932, the year 
B. H.; but that is a matter that pleases him because at 
that time “the multitude of daily papers merely reflected 
the political disunity of the German people.” What is 
not pointed out is that the number of copies issued is 
also considerably less, in which the Vatican’s experi- 
ence of a few years ago with strictly controlled journals 
is being duplicated. The same thing is true with the 
Nazi-controlled press in Belgium and elsewhere. In 
Belgium the Archbishop of Mechelen asked his clergy 
not to read these papers. In the meantime an “outlaw 
press” continues to multiply. More than forty secret 
newspapers are published in Belgium alone, and they 
are operating in increased numbers in Germany also— 
with difficulty and danger, but they operate. 


Though Italy has made drastic cuts in the provision of 
clothing for her people—the supply allowed is pitiable— 
a suit or a pair of shoes, not both, are available during 
the coming year—heroic efforts are being made to mark 
up Italy’s falling birth rate by a “tempting” offer to 
would-be brides. It would not tempt any woman here, 
but in Italy the “privilege” of buying an extra coat or 
cape, 2 dresses, 1 nightgown, 2 slips, 2 sets of underwear, 
€ pairs of stockings, 6 handkerchiefs, 1 pair of shoes, 1 
apron, 2 pairs of double sheets, 1 bed cover, 1 quilt, 2 
pillow cases, 2 tablecloths and 6 towels, seems like a bid 
tu super-luxury. These, of course, must be bought by 
the would-be weds. 


By the Way, the necessities of war have “taken the 
squeeze” out of Swiss toothpaste. Tin, and the ores 
which produce it, have disappeared from the allowed 
list of manufacturers. So they are now compelled to 
make containers of glass and bakelite with a screw at- 
tachment to press the toothpaste out. However, these 
can be returned and refilled. . . . Stockholm reports 
that “calling a doctor” in Germany can be “a punish- 
able offense.” A patient’s temperature must be over 101 
degrees before a certificate of sickness may be applied 
for. The reason? An “extreme shortage of doctors.” 
For instance, in Berlin alone 4,000 Jewish doctors are 
not allowed to attend “Aryans,” and most of the rest of 
the city’s physicians have been ordered to the Russian 
front to attend the casualties there. ... Canada has de- 
cided to further her war effort by cutting out the sale 
of sliced bread and the use of fancy wrappers for the 
same. This applies also to other packaged goods... . 
The U.S. A. is faced with the awful threat of having to 
do without cellophane and other transparent wrappings 
for non-defense items of merchandise. The order does 
not apply to cigarettes or some food supplies. Somehow 
or other we are all to be made conscious of the war. 
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The Pastor’s Salary— 


Srrikes for higher wages and the frantic efforts of 
“mediation boards” make all of us acutely conscious 
of the size and regularity of our pay checks. New 
strikes, in mines and factories, confront us almost daily 
in our newspapers. Because they are so common they 
awaken little curiosity and less surprise. But it would 
be real news to read of a group of workers who have 
no interest in striking for and demanding increased 
salaries. There is such a group among us—quite a large 
group that has been with us a long time. And because 
it has not followed the pattern set by the rest of society, 
the Christian ministry finds that few men are concerned 
about the manner of its support or the amount that it is 
receiving. It might, therefore, be of interest to our peo- 
ple to know why and how our pastors are paid, both 
now and in the past. 

When our Lord sent the first band of missionaries out 
to preach the Gospel it was with the command, “Pro- 
vide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves: for the workman is worthy of his 
meat. And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, 
enquire who in it is worthy; and there abide till ye go 
thence.” It may seem to be a far cry from such a plan 
for the support of these men to that of the highly or- 
ganized Church of today. And yet even today that 
Church adheres to the basic rules laid down in these 
words by providing for the minister as a “workman 
worthy of his meat.” 


Paul Self-supported 

As we look back over the history of the Church we 
find that it has not always been thus. When St. Paul 
ventured forth on his missionary journeys he soon dis- 
covered that the first converts were for the most part 
poor souls with little more than eno.1gh to support them- 
selves—let alone a band of wandering missionaries. In 
Corinth he was forced to return to his trade as a tent- 
maker for two years before he was financially able to 
continue on his journey. Yet even at this stage of the 
development of the Church there was within her a con- 
sciousness of the need to support her leaders as work- 
men worthy of their meat. For in his letter to the church 
at Philippi the apostle sent his heartfelt thanks that “in 
Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my necessity.” 

During these formative years of her visible organiza- 
tion the Church continued to support her preachers and 
teachers and pastors with freewill offerings. In the Jew- 
ish congregations this was probably done from the very 
beginning. As the Levites had been supported by “gifts 
and part-offerings, and firstfruits, and tithes, and sac- 
rifices, and offerings, and holocausts” so were the Chris- 
tian pastors. The teachings of the Church Fathers order 
these pastors, “Be ye also nourished and live from the 
revenues of the Church.” Where these means of sup- 
port were insufficient the clergy turned to agriculture 
or some other occupation; and as late as the fifth century 
many synods recommended this means of subsistence, 


* Mr. Pichaske of Syracuse, N. Y., was graduated by Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in 1938 and by the Philadelphia Seminary in 1941. After ordination 
by the United Synod of New York this year, he returned to the Philadel- 
phia Seminary as Junior Fellow. 
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although the Apostolical Canons prohibited the clergy 
from engaging in secular callings under penalty of 
deposition. 


Ward of the State 

With the passing of the era of wholesale persecution 
and martyrdom the Christian Church in Europe came 
under the shackles of the state, from which, in most 
instances, she never freed herself completely. The 
Roman Emperor Constantine led the way with his grant 
of tolerance for Christian believers in 313, followed by 
his conversion. Less than a century later, when Theo- 
dosius came to the throne, the Empire had once more a 
single religion, Christianity, by royal decree. And as 
Dr. C. M. Jacobs tells us, “The Roman Empire had be- 
come officially Christian, and the Church had become 
the religious department of the State.” This simply 
meant that the clergy now received its support from the 
treasury largely endowed by the State. In most cases 
it meant a regular salary for the servants of the Church, 
but it was received at a price. Among others, Augus- 
ine desired that his people in Hippo might take back 
the church property endowed to her and support the 
clergy and the poor by free gifts. 

With unprecedented wealth flowing into the coffers 
of the Church, with property being turned over to her 
in immeasurable quantities by all sorts of landholders, 
from kings and princes to the poorest freeman, there 
was little need for at least the higher officials to worry 
about obtaining a means of subsistence. Bishops became 
princes with large landholdings, and reaped the riches 
from them. Their worldly wealth was clearly unveiled 
for us by the Reformation. Yet the common clergy was 
for the most part not as fortunate. The parish priest 
depended for maintenance chiefly on the income from 
the lands and the tithe. The theory was that the tenth 
belonged to the Church, “for the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.” This principle was extended 
to include the tithe of the fish-catch, the product of the 
chase, and the product of commerce. The clergy also 
received fees for special sacerdotal services from bap- 
tism to burial and rites pertaining to the soul after death. 
Such fees became general after the twelfth century, 
but not without vigorous protests against them. The 
Second Lateran Council forbade priests from making 
charges for their ministrations, claiming that they should 
be spontaneous. The Fourth Lateran Council bade lay- 
men to see that they were not overlooked. 


Tainted Offerings 

On the eve of the Reformation Pastor Geiler, the 
forceful preacher at Strassburg, gives us an interesting 
sidelight on the way that the people had turned from 
their original gracious and hearty support of the “shep- 
herds of the Kingdom,” “As the people set apart for St. 
Velten the chicken that has the pox and for St. Anthony 
the pig that is affected with disease, so they devote the 
least likely of their children to the holy office.” 

With the Reformation great changes were wrought 
in our Church. And yet the pastor was not given full 

(Continued on page 15) 
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My son, who will be fifteen years old on is 
getting difficult to handle. He was a very obedient 
child, but for the last year has become rather shiftless, 
wants only to do as he pleases. When his father tries 
to show wherein he is wrong the boy only stares at him 
and says nothing; but of late has developed an un- 
governable temper when he cannot do as he pleases. 
He at times promises faithfully to break away from 
boys whose reputation is not for honesty and upright- 
ness, only to break the promise and go back with the 
same gang. If he is given permission to go out nights 
and told to come in at a certain time, he promises faith- 
fully to come in at that time, but comes in hours later, 
much too late for a boy of his age to be out—at least 
that is the way I see it. 

Perhaps I am over-anxious to have him be a good 
Christian boy, one who is dependable and trustworthy. 
He is an attractive boy, and last week I overheard con- 
versation of neighbors who seem to think that his men- 
tality is not what it should be, and that they felt sorry 
for him. Unfortunately it appears that all the boys of 
his age can do as they please and run around all hours 
of the night, and I know that his associates make fun 
of him because he is not permitted to go around as they 
do; and that makes it doubly hard for me. 

From this description of conditions can you ascer- 
tain whether it is only a determination on his part to 
do as he pleases instead of obeying his parents? Or 
might it be mentality? Unfortunately, the housekeeper 
invariably provokes him the first thing in the morning 
and rouses his temper for the entire day, and he is 
subjected to a nervous strain practically day in and 
day out. 

P.S. I have suggested to my husband that we try to 
have him admitted as a student at , but my hus- 
band feels that we will miss him too much as he can 
only be away from the school for a period of two weeks 
in any one year. What would be your reaction to this 
thought? 


It is not possible to say much about mentality on the 
basis of a letter, even a long one. If the boy has done 
passing work in school and is not now too far below his 
grade, he is probably all right mentally. The school au- 
thorities on the ground could better speak on this mat- 
ter, on the basis of grades, behavior and tests. But even 
with good intelligence, a boy or girl can still be emotion- 
ally out of line temporarily, or may have inherited a bad 
temperament, which may have been handled wrongly. 

Despite your lengthy statement, you have left much 
unsaid. What is your idea of obedience? What do you 
mean by late hours? To what extent have you demanded 
obedience in the last three or five years? And what have 
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you done to cultivate a proper independence and sense 
of responsibility? Have you been too strict too long? 
Is the boy revolting against unreasonable restrictions? 
What about his brothers and sisters? Or is he an only 
child? How companionable and confidential have you 
been with the boy? I am wondering whether you may 
not have allowed a barrier to arise between you and 
your son which prevents a ready give-and-take, ques- 
tions, sharing of interests and experiences. If so, even 
though it is late, try to cultivate his confidence now. 
Remove the bars to free conversation on all matters, as- 
sume a friendly attitude, do many things together and 
refrain from criticizing him for some time. Cease moral- 
izing and “preaching at” him. Talk things over in a 
friendly way when there is no issue involved and when 
he is relaxed and content. Perhaps you need a new 
housekeeper. 

If he is really keeping bad hours and all the other 
young people in your community do the same, you have 
a difficult problem. In some communities parents have 
gotten together, agreed on reasonable hours, and have 
taken a united stand with very good results. One home 
alone can hardly take a stand against all others. The 
school authorities could help a lot on this problem if the 
parents would approach them with fair proposals. 

Perhaps the pastor and church school can be of help. 
Is this boy in church and Sunday school? Has he com- 
pleted the catechetical work, and has he been confirmed? 
Does his church school teacher take an interest in him, 
and how does he respond? The strongest inspiration to 
worthy living comes out of a personal religious faith. 

I should postpone consideration of the school 
until I had tried all else and all had failed. But if the 
case is so bad that there proves to be no other way, 
“missing him” should not be a deciding factor. Holding 
on to a ’teen age boy or girl can be a very selfish thing 
on the part of parents. Talk this over with your pastor 
and school principal before making such a decision. 


Recently my daughter of six years was in a ques- 
tioning mood, and after a series of questions she came 


out with this one: “Who made God?” What answer 
can one give? 


Children sometimes ask unanswerable philosophical 
questions. To this question there can be no other an- 
swer than that God always was, that He created every- 
thing, and that He was created by no one. You may 
read volumes and volumes of theology and philosophy, 
but you will find no other satisfactory answer. That is 
all we can tell children. It will meet the problem for 
younger boys and girls. We should help children to 


realize that there are many questions which adults can- 
not answer. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Status of War 


Tue norm of Christian conduct is the will of God as 
revealed in His Word. Attempts to obtain from the 
Bible an injunction against participation in war have 
failed repeatedly. The Bible, to be sure, reveals the 
Kingdom of God to be absolute love and absolute jus- 
tice, an order which is incompatible with sin in any 
form, including the sin connected with war. But the 
faith with which the Christian is a member of that King- 
dom and prays for its coming is never presented as a 
substitute for civic responsibility. When the Bible speaks 
specifically about the latter, it enjoins obedience to the 
political government not only because of the fear-pro- 
ducing knowledge that “it beareth not the sword in 
vain” but also “for conscience sake,” i.e., as a positive 
duty to a power ordained of God (Romans 13: 1-7). 
Since the Bible so explicitly sanctions the state’s use of 
the sword and asks for obedience to the sword-sup- 
ported order, it is not surprising that the Christian 
Church, as a whole, in fidelity to the Bible, has never 
given its official sanction to abstention from military 
service. There have always been dissenting individuals 
and groups, but rarely has the Church universal spoken 
with such unanimity as in its repudiation of pacifism. 


The Use of Force 

The second positive argument for non-pacifism con- 
sists in pointing out the moral justifiability of the use 
of force. The extreme pacifist draws an unwarranted 
antithesis between love and force. He makes the former 
the only right principle of action and denies altogether 
the moral genuineness of the latter. Admitting that love, 
not force, is the Christian’s supreme ideal and ultimate 
norm, it does not follow that love can supersede force 
as a practical strategy in temporal affairs. So long as 
evil remains a reality, the restraint of evil by means of 
force remains a necessity. The Church can go about her 
mission of love only because the armed forces of the 
state are holding in check the powers of disorder and 
destruction. The Christian can go on loving mankind 
because soldiers and police are keeping mankind off his 
neck. There is an important difference between the use 
of ferce in defence of law and its use in defiance of law. 

When pacifists think realistically, they admit this, 
although they have never been able to reconcile it with 
their basic position. Leslie Weatherhead asked a re- 
spected English pacifist, “Dick” Sheppard, whether he 
would resist an attack made upon his wife or daughter. 
Mr. Sheppard replied: “Leslie, I know I am inconsis- 
tent If anyone attacked my wife, I should sock him on 
the jaw” (Weatherhead, Thinking Aloud in Wartime, 
p. 23). It is indeed inconsistent to claim the right to 
use force in defending one’s family but to deny the state 
that right in defending its citizens. Luther is on much 
stronger ground when he counsels the Emperor to fight 
the Turk, “for the Turk attacks his subjects and his em- 
pire. and it is his duty, as a regular ruler appointed by 
God, to defend his own.” 


A Duty 

The state has no right to abandon those it has prom- 
ised to protect. To deny the state the right to bear the 
sword is to deny the state the right to exist. War is in- 
herent in the will to sovereignty upon which the state is 
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founded. Nations, on the whole, have always glorified 
peace and deplored the necessity of war, but no self- 
respecting nation has refused to fight when it saw its 
vital interests endangered. Hence Dr. Cadoux, for all his 
pacifism, admits that “the state has to bear the sword, 
exerting some measure of injurious coercion on criminals 
at home and abroad” and advises the pacifist to “abandon 
the attempt to show that a completely pacifist policy is 
open to his or any other nation” 

This tension between force and love is so unrelievable 
because it is rooted in the fundamental tension between 
creation and redemption. Physical force is a part of 
creation and to condemn it as such is to condemn the 
Creator. Dr. Raven observes with deep insight that the 
use of physical force in the service of love is a corollary 
from belief in the Incarnation (article in Universal 
Church and World of Nations, quoted above, p. 304). 
If the use of the body in the struggle against evil were 
intrinsically wrong, God could not have become incar- 
nate in Jesus. In this light we can understand the ap- 
propriateness of Jesus’ own use of physical coercion, as 
when He drove the money-changers out of the Temple. 
The use of physical force is as legitimate as physical 
existence itself. Its rightness or wrongness depends en- 
tirely upon the ends sought. And yet since love, not 
force, is the method of redemption, all use of force ap- 
pears to be a denial of the way of the Cross. Hence the 
pacifist presents a simple alternative: you must choose 
either the way of force or the way of redeeming love. 


An Impossible Alternative 

But life as we must live it is too complex to be thus 
formulated. You cannot stop an industrial strike by 
saying to labor and to capital: “You fellows ought to 
love each other.” Theoretically that may be the solu- 
tion, but the stubborn realities of the situation will not 
yield to it. True redemption is not an escape into a 
world of theory. The real presence of the Redeemer is 
experienced in, with, and under the forms of created 
existence. Love, it is true, supplies both means and 
ends while force can at best provide only means. But 
love is not a technique which we can master and apply 
at will. It is God’s own activity which we can only 
transmit and then only in so far as He opens the doors. 
The Church of Christ, like her incarnate Lord, has two 
natures. She is the instrument of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose but she must do her work under the limitations of 
earthly life. Nothing is gained by ignoring those limita- 
tions or by explaining them away. The dualism between 
force and love, creation and redemption, time and 
eternity, can be finally overcome only by Christ Him- 
self The Christian lives by the faith that ultimately 
Christ will be victor, that all creation will be redeemed, 
and that love will prevail. But in the meanwhile he will 
seek to perform his duty where God has placed him and 
according to the light God has given him, avoiding the 
extremes of escaping the world and of identifying God’s 
Kingdom with any historical order. (To be concluded) 
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In Christian Morality 


Principles Presented in Serial Discusston—LV 
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Tue second defense for the resort to war is to be found 
in the support given it by tradition. The Church has 
traditionally approved it. The Augsburg Confession 
endorsed it. 
cannot bear all the weight that has been placed upon it. 
Surely the Lutheran Church should recognize the weak- 
ness inherent in that argument. Did not Martin Luther 
underline that weakness when he insisted that councils 
not only could err, but had erred? He went even farther 
when he declared that unless he could be convinced by 
sound reason and the Word of God that he was wrong, 
he would not recant. He refused to allow a decision 
based on tradition. Tradition has its value, but that 
value is only relative. Jesus, too, pointed out the weak- 
ness of the argument from tradition when He reiterated: 
“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time... 
But I say unto you...” There come times when tradi- 
tion ceases te be valid. There come times when men 
must open their eyes to a larger vision of the truth than 
they have seen before. At such times the Christian’s 
decision cannot rest on tradition. It must rest on sound 
reason based upon the Word of God. 


The Phrase, “Powers That Be” 


Moreover, we had better re-examine the traditional 
interpretation of Romans 13: 1-7. Traditionally this has 
been interpreted to mean that when the government 
under which a Christian lives summons him to engage 
in war, he is in duty bound to do so because “the powers 
that be are ordained of God.” But if this is correct, then 
so-called enemy governments, under which other Chris- 
tians are living, are also ordained of God, and when 
these two governments engage in war against each other, 
God is found to be declaring war on Himself. That is 
a “reduction to absurdity.” 

As long as no Christians were found outside the con- 
fines of the Roman Empire, the traditional interpretation 
may have been possible, but since Christianity has be- 
come an international religion it no longer applies. In 
the terrific decision which a Christian must make when 
he engages in war upon fellow-Christians in another 
land, he must be governed by no less an authority than 
God Himself. Any local authority is too provincial. 

Instead of invoking the “orthodox” Protestant view, 
we had better go back to the historic Christian view. 
In his Christianity and Morals, Edward Westermarck 
devotes a whole chapter to this view. It would be well 
to look at more than one sentence from this chapter. Of 
the earliest Christians he writes: “The sanctity which 
they attached to the life of every human being led to a 
condemnation of warfare, sharply contrasting with the 
prevailing sentiment of the Roman Empire. In accord- 
ance with the general spirit of their religion, as also with 
special passages in the Bible, they considered war un- 
lawful in all circumstances.” Westermarck cites the 
pacifist position of the earliest of the Church Fathers. 
He presents the dilemma of the Christians who tried to 


The argument from. tradition, however, . 


live as good citizens in the Roman Empire: “It is true 
that even in early times Christian soldiers were not un- 
known; Tertullian alludes to such as were engaged in 
military pursuits together with their heathen country- 
men. But the number of Christians enrolled in the army 
seems not to have been very considerable before the 
time of Constantine, and though they were not cut off 
from the Church, their profession was looked upon as 
hardly compatible with their religion. A divine law 
which prohibited all resistance to enemies could cer- 
tainly not be accepted by the State, especially at a time 
when the Empire was seriously threatened by foreign 
invaders. Christianity could therefore never become a 
State religion unless it gave up its attitude towards war. 
And it gave it up” (pp. 214, 215). “By the writings of 
Augustine the theoretical attitude of the Church to- 
wards war was definitely settled, and later theologians 
only reproduced or furthered his view. ... Yet it was 
not with perfectly safe conscience that the Church thus 
sanctioned the practice of war. There was a feeling that 
a soldier could scarcely make a good Christian.” 


Counter Arguments Not Yet Framed 

The pacifist does not claim to have the answer to all 
the problems of modern society. He admits that it is 
difficult to say whether every strike is, per se, a use of 
violence on the part of the striker. He does say that the 
use of aggressive good will in strike situations is worth 
trying. He does say that clubbings and shootings, by 
management or employees, are morally wrong and prac- 
tically useless. He feels, with deep regret, that he does 
not possess the spiritual insight to find his way clearly 
and surely through these difficulties. He does not, how- 
ever, on that account beg to be excused from participat- 
ing in these difficulties. The teachings of Jesus direct 
him to go out into the world; those teachings have pro- 
vided him with method and goal. He does not admit 
that his work is possible only because armed forces are 
holding in check the powers of disorder and destruction. 
He rather observes, somewhat ironically, that despite 
the most ruthless endeavors of the armed forces, dis- 
order and destruction continue in full sway. 

As someone has well said, “The Christian must learn 
to live not as a baffled idealist but as a rebel against the 
world as it is.” Somewhere, sometime, some people will 
have to start from scratch to try out Jesus’ way. They 
will have to ignore the incongruity of trying to live a 
Christian life in an evil world. They will have to close 
their eyes to the apparent folly of believing that Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples for a workable social order. They may even have 
to repudiate the Church if the Church insists on regard- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount as an impossible ideal. 
That is, they will have to take Jesus simply at His word, 
without any theological obfuscations, when He said, “All 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword,” 
and living as closely to those teachings as they can, see 
what comes of it. 

The pacifist earnestly hopes that his Church, in the 
tradition of the earliest Christians, will muster the cour- 
age to undertake that experiment. (To be concluded) 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Go to Church to Be Seen 


Many of us have a healthy contempt for people who 
go to church to be seen. We look on them as modern 
Pharisees who love to pray standing on the street cor- 
ners. Not street corner evangelists trying to reach the 
multitudes, but the superior souls on their way to the 
temple who could usually manage so that the hour of 
prayer caught them at the intersection of two streets. 
There, in plain view from many directions, they would 
cover their heads and pray. Scornful and aloof from the 
common folk about them, they paid homage to the ex- 
clusive God of the righteous. 

The scorn that Jesus felt for such pious pretense has 

come down to us intact. If we remembered some of His 
other teaching half as well, it would be a good thing for 
us and for the world. We do not need a Louis Bromfield 
to paint us a portrait of a Good Woman who is anything 
but good in her effect on others. Anybody can give you 
a long list of the hypocrites in his neighborhood. 
e Many of these people go to church. Those who are 
hunting for excuses for not connecting with the church 
will often blame it on the fact that there are so many 
hypocrites in the church. They forget that there are 
also hypocrites outside the church and that those who 
do go are frequently confronted with opportunities to 
change their ways. They ignore the fact that none of us 
is sinless, and that the church was not made for perfect 
people but for sinners. 

Many of us who are intimately connected with the 
church are at times irked by those who go to to be seen. 
We feel for them a scorn that Jesus might prefer to 
have us divide between them and ourselves. 

But there is a sense in which we can quite well go to 
be seen. Every time we set out happily and expectantly 
for a service those we meet may think, “She looks as 
though she wanted to go to church. There may be some- 
thing to it.” And every time we come away from the 
church with our inward serenity written on our faces, 
those we meet may think, “She has been to church. She 
must get something from it.” It is the sort of mission 
work that bears fruit slowly. In reverse, it works much 
faster. Non-members are quick to think and very quick 
to say, “There’s Mrs. Smith. She belongs to that church 
but seldom goes. If the members don’t go, why should 
I bother?” 

We go to be seen also by those who are venturing to 
the services for the first time. By taking an active and 
reverent part in the liturgy we are helping them to gain 
from it the peace and strength which it should give. 
They can tell by our attitude whether we are thinking 
of God or wondering why Mrs. Brown chose that, par- 
ticular color for her new hat. 

And we go to be seen by our pastor and our fellow 


members. They will find Jesus in their midst, even. 


though there are only a handful present. Just the same, 
there is inspiration in the gathering together of many 
people with a common view of life. Our presence helps 
them to find what all of us have come to get—the feel- 
ing that God is with His people. When we take part in 
the other congregational activities and stay away from 
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services of worship, our pastor and fellow members be- 
gin to wonder whether we understand the thing for 
which the church was founded—the closer union of God 
and man. 

The desire to be seen is not always a base motive. 


The Best Christmas Ever 


Some people live very happily on the surface of life. 
So long as their own sky is fairly sunny, they can go 
through the motions of having a good time, regardless 
of the troubles of the rest of the world. They have been 
trained to make a happy stir at Christmastime. When 
December comes around they begin automatically to 
make a noise like a merry Christmas. 

We are lucky that there are people like that in the 
world. They may not change the course of history, but 
they help to make their own corner of the globe pleas- 
anter for everybody. They refuse to be stampeded by 
the clouds on the horizon. Like Scarlett O’Hara, they 
won't think about that today. They will think about it 
tomorrow. For the time being they have other things on 
their minds—cards to address, gifts to buy, cookies to 
bake. 

There are other people who are also going through 
the motions. But there are many who are trying to act 
as though this were no different from other Christmases, 
while underneath they are filled with a cold terror of 
the future. They will not think because they are afraid 
to think. If they opened the door of their minds, there 
is no telling what demons of fear would spring out at 
them. So they keep the door tight shut. They go through 
the routine of “Christmas as usual,” although their 
hands are icy and their muscles tense with fear. 

Their Christmas celebration is a plucky sort of thing. 
We all admire the bravery that shows itself in acting 
calm and unafraid when one is scared to death. It takes 
real self-control. 

Most of us belong to a third group. We are neither 
thoughtless nor covering up hysteria as we celebrate 
Christmas. We know the world is in a state so wrong, 
so horrible, that the only way our minds can begin to 
grasp the magnitude of its frightfulness is to compare it 
with something even greater. Above and beyond the 
catastrophe that has overtaken mankind we see God. 

We see Him again in the baby who was born that 
Christmas day. For that fact our hearts are filled with 
joy. It is a joy we cannot put into words. We express it 
in all the traditional acts that surround the Christmas 
season. There is a song in our heart. There are wings 
on our feet. We bake our cookies. We send gifts to 
friends and families. We share our plenty with those 
in need. We decorate our homes and churches. We 
teach our children the ageless songs of Jesus’ birth. 

We do not want Christmas as usual. We do not cele- 
brate Christmas in spite of our real feelings. We want 
this to be the best Christmas celebration we have ever 
known, because our gratitude is deeper than ever be- 
fore. We ask ourselves how we can make our Christ- 
mas activities a perfect expression of our love for Him. 
We keep our lights shining joyously in the darkness. 
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_. Bible Sunday Comes to Bordenville 


Mrs. Lathrop Spends Another Varied Morning 


As I opened the window to shake out my bureau scarf, 
the December air blew in crisp and cold. I drew in my 
arms and pulled down the sash as quickly as possible. 
I was warming my hands at the radiator when I heard 
my husband call. 

“When you cleaned this room yesterday, did you see 
the package of bulletins for Universal Bible Sunday? 
They came separately from our regular Bulletin Service 
bulletins and I can’t seem to lay my hands on them.” 

“T don’t remember seeing them, but I’ll come up and 
help you look.” 

“Never mind! Here they are under my Concordance.” 
But by that time I was at the top of the stairs. I was 
glad for an excuse to stop my own work and talk a little 
while. Jerry has been out every evening for the last 
two weeks, except for the two Friday evenings he has 
spent working on sermons. Sometimes I think I mar- 
ried an invisible man. 

“They aren’t bad, are they?” he said, handing me one 
of the bulletins. 

“Not bad at all. Our own U. L. C. A. bulletins have 
given us a pretty high standard, but these are really 
very nice. Are you going to use the responsive reading?” 

“I thought we might use it in Sunday school and pos- 
sibly at Vespers. I hate to introduce innovations into 
the eleven o’clock service.” 

“That’s true. The Service is so beautiful in itself that 
it is a pity to do stunts with it.” 

“This brochure by Latourette is excellent, too. He 
says, and I am sure that we may take his word as au- 
thoritative, that Chinese students are reading the Bible 
as never before.” 

“That makes one feel better about the Communism 
boogey men we were talking about the other evening.” 

“Yes, it does. Seeing China drawn closer and closer 
to a militantly anti-religious nation is one of the disturb- 
ing angles of the international situation. But an article 
of this kind helps to emphasize what every Christian 
knows. Every period of turmoil in the history of the 
world has contributed to world christianization.” 

“Is that a sentence from your next Sunday’s sermon?” 

“You're right. But that is just introductory. I want 
to make it more personal and individual than that.” 

He was just going on to elaborate on the theme, when 
the doorbell rang. 

“T’ll go,” said my husband. 

“No, I will. As sure as I let you go it will turn out to 
be the boy with my store order. He ought to be along.” 

My visitor turned out to be Mrs. French. She and her 
family are newcomers in town. Her husband is one of 
the men who has a position with C. B. I for the defense 
program. 

“I just wanted to know whom I should thank for the 
lovely flowers that were sent to me when I was sick last 
week. They were beautiful and helped to cheer me up.” 

“I suppose the chairman of the altar committee would 
be the person to thank. It isn’t necessary, at all, but it 
would be a very gracious thing to do. The ladies on the 
committee would appreciate it, I know.” 


“Well, I surely appreciated the flowers. You don’t 
know how much it meant to feel that here in this town 
where we are almost perfect strangers, there was some- 
one interested enough in my being sick to send me 
flowers.” 

“I’m glad they did and I know the ladies will be glad 
to know they cheered you up. As you have seen, we 
always have flowers on the altar. They add to the beauty 
of the services on Sunday. Then Sunday evening, the 
committee sees that the flowers are sent to the sick or to 
people who cannot attend.” 

“It is a lovely custom. Does some group in the church 
pay for them? It must be quite expensive.” 

“Not as expensive as you might think. If we buy the 
flowers that are in season, the florist gives us a very 
good price. And most of the bouquets are given by mem- 
bers in memory of a person or an occasion that is dear 
to them. There are very few Sundays in the year that 
are not provided for in that way.” 

“That makes it even nicer, doesn’t it? Now I must 
surely write that note. Could you give me the name 
and address of the chairman of your committee?” 

She went away with the information. I looked after 
her thinking how an appreciative reception of the 
flowers completes the circle of kindly thought. 

Before my thoughts could reach too high a plane, the 
delivery boy did arrive with my store order. 

“Gonna be snow before mornnig, Mrs. Lathrop. The 
air just smells like snow.” 

“Does it, Frank? That will make it harder for you 
to get around I’m afraid.” 

“It sure will. Still I like it. It looks so pretty.” He’s 
a nice youngster. His father died last winter and Frank 
had to leave school to help support his mother and 
younger brothers and sisters. He misses a lot of fun 
the other boys take for granted. However, he’s going to 
night school, and I expect he’ll make something of him- 
self. Sometimes I think the sort of youth a person has 
has a lot to do with making them one kind of adult or 
another. Then again I think that what is born in a per- 
son is bound to come out. Perhaps both things are true. 
I had better get busy and put these groceries away. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


It’s often hard to guard the 
tongue 

And leave our neighbor’s 
faults unsung. 

It’s harder still—most of us 
find— 

To put those faults quite out 
of mind. 
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Go your way and tell John the things which ye do 
hear and see. Matthew 11: 4 


A poor and incurable invalid, a good Christian, asked 
why he suffered and the rascal across the street was well 
and prosperous. A similar question was sent to Jesus 
from John the Baptist, in prison for righteousness’ sake. 
The Master already saw the shadow of the cross and 
knew He would be crucified. The answer is in the spir- 
itual power that comes to, and is wielded by, the right- 
eous. “Tell John”—tell all men—of the miracles wrought 
by the suffering Jesus. No mightier prophet was there 
than John, and prison tested the greatness of his power. 


- + + 


Let a man so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
I Corinthians 4: 1 


Some shun the things of the Spirit as if they were the 
mysteries of a “haunted house.” Yet St. Paul claimed 
that these “hidden things” are revealed to the Christian 
believer. He emphasizes that we are not only “ministers 
of Christ” but also “stewards of the mysteries of God.” 
To reject the mysteries of the Holy Trinity, Incarnation, 
Miracles, Atonement, Resurrection, Ascension, Second 
Coming, angels, good and evil, and the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit—is to rob ourselves of prac- 
tically all the jewels of revealed truth, to remove the 
very heart of Christianity. 


+ + + 


Wherefore judge nothing before the time, until the 
Lord come. I Corinthians 4: 5 


Many dread the future. The early Christians, on the 
contrary, rejoiced in the confident hope that Jesus was 
to come again and gather to Himself His elect. They 
feared not the judgment because the Son of man, Who 
Himself experienced the temptations and trials of earth, 
was to be the judge. “Until the Lord come,” was a 
favorite expression with them. In every chapter of His 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians and elsewhere, St. 
Paul and the other inspired writers refer to the visible 
coming of Jesus at the end of this age. It was universally 
believed in the early church. Why do so many Chris- 
tians ignore or reject it today? 


ee Se 
Who will both bring to light the hidden things of 


darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts. I Corinthians 4: 5 


“We can never see this world in its true light, unless 
we consider our life in it as a state of probation and 
discipline, a condition through which we are passing to 
prepare us for another state.” So wrote J. W. Alex- 
ander, and so believes every true student of life. This 
present existence would be a puzzle, an enigma, if un- 
related to the life to come. This planet is our schooling- 
place, where our spirits learn how to act under carnal 
conditions, to gain “discipline.” The King of kings will 
reward each according to his deserts. 
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And I saw a star from heaven fallen into the earth: 
and there was given to him the key of the pit of the 
abyss. Revelation 9: 1 


Tue famous Burma Road was once called the “Silk 
Road.” Upon it was borne the finely spun product of 
the lowly worm for luxurious uses in many lands. Along 
its winding way are now borne the highly mechanized 
instruments of war. Destruction swoops down upon it 
from time to time as bombers hurl their fire like shoot- 
ing stars from heaven. The key to the solution of the 
Burma Road problem rests in the hands of friendly pro- 
tectors from other lands. In his vision John “saw a star 
from heaven,” more significant than from any bomber, 
“fallen into the earth.” That star was a man, and he 
had the “key of the pit of the abyss” which was deeper 
and darker than any of earth’s ravines. God’s messenger 
can unlock the mysteries of life and death when he holds 
the key of Christ’s salvation. 


+ + ~ 


Even so, ye also, when ye see these things coming to 
pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh. 
Luke 21: 31 


THERE is an increasing tension between Christianity 
and its environment in this world of selfishness, hate, 
and war. There is a corresponding inner tension in the 
soul of each Christian who is torn between conflicting 
sentiments and attitudes. It is a tension like that in the 
frigidness of winter before the spring. “Even so,” said 
Jesus, “ye also, when ye see these things coming to pass, 
know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh.” He referred 
te the signs of the coming of spring as illustrative of 
the approach of His second Advent and the springtime 
of the next cycle of spiritual history. Do not worry 
about the tension; it betokens the approaching break-up 
of the old and the ushering in of the new era of glory. 


+ + + 


For I know whom I have believed, and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to guard that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day. II Timothy 1: 12 


Tuomas of Celano writes of the confidence of the 
Christian amidst the coming cataclysm, as he pictures 
it in the literalness of the poets of his time: 


“While the wicked are confounded, 
Doomed to flames of woe unbounded, 
Call me, with Thy saints surrounded.” 


The loving parent does not disinherit his child because 
of his waywardness. The heavenly Father welcomes 
home His child who flees to Him like the prodigal, re- 
penting and confessing his sins. “Against that day” 
approaching, we pit the Father’s love. 


* * %* * * 


In the words of Reginald Heber we pray: 


“In our cleansed breast, 
Eternal! Bid Thy Spirit rest, 
And make our secret soul to be 
A temple pure, and worthy Thee!” 


December 10, 1941 


The Common Way 


In the successive cycles of the ups and downs in the 
progress of the nations, three parallel movements are 
common to every period. The first is that of material 
construction, followed by the crumbling in part of what 
has been built. The second is that of mental cultivation 
and achievement, followed by the lapsing into some 
form of barbarism. The third is that of moral and spir- 
itual development, followed by the declining of spiritual 
appreciation and life. 

The first efforts of man are for his safety and comfort. 
He builds houses: first rough for protection, then fin- 
ished for comfort. He provides himself food, clothing, 
conveniences: then luxuries. Families gather in groups 
and build villages, cities. They labor and trade together 
and with other groups; they grow prosperous in the 
exchange of the products of their own and other lands. 
Thus the ancient Turanians, descendants of Ham, pushed 
out from their ancestral home near Ararat, built cities 
down the Euphrates and Tigris and up the Nile, and 
accumulated riches. But wealth invites brigandage; 
and so the descendants of Shem, then of Japheth, came 
in successive waves of conquest. What had been built 
was destroyed or taken by might of arms. All material 
structures crumble and fall, through the ravages of time 
or conquest. They fall, but upon their ruins rise better 
buildings and perhaps greater wealth. 

Mental achievements follow with the material. Ac- 
cumulated wealth provides greater facilities for learn- 
ing; books and their interpreters are multiplied with 
libraries and schools. The arts of expression, in lan- 
guage, music, brush and chisel, abound where wealth 
affords leisure and background for cultural pursuits. 
Research in the sciences opens new vistas through its 
discoveries and new opportunities through its appli- 
cations. Philosophy flourishes where books abound and 
science leans upon theories for guidance. But the down- 
curve is reached when pseudo-science, false philosophy, 
and bigotry begin their inroads and induce the cynicism, 
self-satisfaction, and arrogance of the “pride that cometh 
before a fall.” The nation becomes, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes puts it, “to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth 
accumulates, and men decay.” A feeling of complaisance 
within a nation is usually more dangerous than armed 
enemies without. 

Spiritual and moral development usually follow with 
the intellectual. With cultivation of the mind is sought 
culture of the spirit. When brute force has spent itself 
in conquest, and is followed by intellectual readjust- 
ments, orderly processes are then set to work to restore 
moral conditions to normal. Principles for right conduct 
and sanctions for lasting justice are sought as bases of 
peace and happiness. And so after every unheaval 
righteousness in human relations is re-emphasized and 
revival in religion sought. Losses incurred in warfare, 
economic depression, or social revolution, are offset by 
spiritual compensations in seasoned faith, increased 
piety, and greater contentment. But man’s method is 
forthwith to set in motion forces that tend to under- 
mine that same faith and piety and induce an ultimate 
lapse into faithlessness, pessimism and irreligion. Or- 
ganized religion itself is too often responsible for the 
down-trend towards the former level at the beginning 
of the upgrade. All too frequently a leader in the church 
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misuses his or her position for selfish purposes or un- 
spiritual ends. His very possessions that raised him to 
affluence induce the pride and selfishness that spell ruin 
to his character. By his own strivings man cannot per- 
manently rise and keep steady. The fall is man’s way. 


Method of Grace 


Fot.Lowinc the crash or transition at the close of each 
era, the grace of God intervenes for man’s salvation. 
The impending flood caused Noah to build the ark. The 
idolatry among the Chaldeans drove Abram to seek and 
find the true God. The approaching famine called Joseph 
out of slavery and prison to rule the Egyptians and save 
them from starvation. The burning bush at Horeb re- 
vealed Jehovah to Moses and led to salvation from 
Egyptian bondage. The plight of the oppressed when 
the invaders drove the Israelites from their homes im- 
pelled Gideon to accept Jehovah’s call to be their de- 
liverer. The suffering and tragic death of Samson re- 
sulted in the destruction of thousands of the Philistines. 
The worldliness of the Israelites in desiring a king led 
Samuel to establish a school of the prophets, inaugurate 
a special spiritual order, and usher in a new era in re- 
ligious history. And so on down the ages: God over- 
rules disaster, sin, and human tragedy to the ultimate 
good of His people and the triumph of His Kingdom. 


Dispensations 


Eacu period or era of history has its own boundaries, 
marked more or less clearly by certain crucial events 
intervening. In each era the Ruler of nations grants a 
special “dispensation.” Thus the “Old Dispensation” is 
distinct from the “New,” as was the antedeluvian period 
distinct from that which followed. All dispensations of 
God are of grace. The so-called Old Dispensation was 
peculiarly of “the law and the prophets”; the New Dis- 
pensation of “the gospel,” and of “the Spirit.” 

In the unfolding of the Old Dispensation God guided 
His chosen leaders by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
sometimes by angelic messengers. At times He came 
Himself in special divine manifestations as the ever- 
living, ever-present One, to save and aid. These appear- 
ances, or revelations, were in a series of special ‘“‘com- 
ings” to further the spiritual Kingdom of grace. 
“Jehovah” was the same Lord Jesus Who later revealed 
Himself in a series of comings in the Gospel Dispensa- 
tion. In appearances many, before and after the resur- 
rection, the Son of God came in special manifestation. 
In His Word He comes continually in living relation. 
In the Sacraments He comes in spiritual manifestation 
to the mind and heart of the believer. The “Dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel” designates these relations through 
the Word and Sacraments. The “Dispensation of the 
Spirit” designates the spiritual relation through the 
Holy Spirit, in His unseen coming from day to day. The 
Advent in the Incarnation at Bethlehem and the Advent 
to come at the end of this era, mark the beginning and 
the ending of this Dispensation of Gospel proclamation 
and Spiritual grace. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


We grew up under the persuasive influences of the 
McGuffey series of readers and thus received at an im- 
pressionable age the warnings directed toward enter- 
taining pride. With Lincoln’s favorite poem (his admir- 
ers claim, “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud,” 
and with a line in the stanza found in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, “He that is down needs fear no fall,” we were 
familiar. We are duly grateful for those early influences. 
Without them Tue LuTHERAN might grow proud beyond 
propriety. Even so, the editorial ego is straining at the 
leash, or pressing against the hatband, or whatever it is 
that registers pride. 

The source of our gratification is the receipt of letters 
praising the November 26 number of THE LuTHERAN, of 
which the feature article was the story of pastors and 
congregations who are “good neighbors” to military 
training stations. From the Chief of Chaplains’ office in 
Washington, D. C., and from Dr. Ylvisaker’s head- 
quarters of the Service Division of the National Lu- 
theran Council’s organization for Lutheran chaplains 
and service activities have come letters of high com- 
mendation. Indeed the National Lutheran Council has 
requested the reprint of a thousand copies of the article, 
and the Publication House has accepted the order. 

Now that THe LuTHERAN has made full use of an op- 
portunity to point with pride to itself, it hereby acknowl- 
edges the credit that is due service pastors from whom 
the pictures and data came for the story. It is a great 
privilege to pass on to these men, their congregations, 
and our Church the appreciation which is felt by respon- 
sible officials of the Army and Navy. 


PENSIONS FOR PASTORS 

WE hope every subscriber for THE LUTHERAN will feel 
a personal interest in the article which has been written 
for next week’s issue by Secretary Harry Hodges and 
that the situation for ministers’ pensions in the U. L. 
C. A. has been or will be frankly and bluntly presented 
to church councils and to congregations. 

We deem the inadequate provision for clergymen due 
to be pensioned for services rendered to be a matter 
about which every ordained man on our clerical roll 
should speak unreservedly and now. The objective is 
not an individual one, about the open discussion of 
which there should be a feeling of hesitancy among min- 
isters due to their personal interests. The morale of the 
Church is closely connected with the establishment and 
maintenance of a fund subject to drafts for clergymen 
whose age calls for a retirement from the requirements 
of an active parish. 

What other denominations have found most effective 
certainly requires our earnest consideration. The, pro- 
posal to begin the substitution of a “contributory pen- 
sion” plan for the “service pension” system put into 
operation in 1929 seems to merit approval. Certainly 
the present deficit of nearly $150,000 and the startling 
announcement that the spread of this red spot must be 
checked by retrenchments, should pull the Church up 
short before the demand that something be done. 

Also, the annual Advent invitation of the Board of 
Pensions and Ministerial Relief for co-operation has 
been distributed. THe LuTHERAN urges the churches to 


make the only response that will help those for whose 
comfort and contentment every church member has an 
obligation. Get a check or a money order in the Board’s 
treasury as an item of your Christmas spread of good 
will. 


THE “FEEL” FOR FELLOWSHIP 

THERE ought to be a better word than “feel” when one 
calls attention to the numerous discussions among rep- 
resentatives of Lutheran groups concerning their rela- 
tions to each other. There would no doubt be a term 
less suggestive of the ways of the blind in locating them- 
selves, if words carried to each of the parties concerned 
the same significance. 

The immediate occasion of this comment on Lutheran 
relations is the receipt from The American Lutheran of 
an “advance copy” of an address recently read before 
the Lutheran Society of New York by a distinguished 
pastor of the Missouri Synod, the Rev. Arthur Brunn. 
On the same occasion the Rev. Dr. Greever, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church, and the Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Meyer of the American Lutheran Church contributed 
each the convictions of their respective groups. The 
subject of each paper was “Why Not One Synodical 
Body?” 

Readers of THE LUTHERAN have had information of a 
meeting recently held in Washington by an arrange- 
ment of Lutheran laymen. They have no doubt also read 
the announcement of a series of discussions in which 
representatives of the three main divisions of Lutherans 
in America would join. Prior to these meetings, but with 
a similar “feeling,” the Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ 
Association devoted the greater part of the second day 
of its 1941 meeting in Minneapolis to three papers: one, 
“The Contributions of the Missouri Synod to Lutheran 
Unity in America”; two, “The Contributions of the 
United Lutheran Church to Lutheran Unity”; three, 
“The Contributions of the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence to Lutheran Unity.” The writers were Editors 
Graebner, Melhorn and Ryden. 

Also along the same line of discussions were the de- 
liberations of special commissions appointed by three 
general bodies that met in 1940 and earlier. Represen- 
tatives of the U. L. C. A. met commissioners from the 
Missouri Synod and also commissioners from the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. The latter and the U. L. C. A. 
appointees, after repeated meetings, drafted a statement 
of agreement on the three items of doctrine, relative to 
which disagreements have existed for many years. This 
statement was adopted in October 1940 by the American 
Lutheran Church in Detroit and by the U. L. C. A. at 
Omaha. The American Lutheran Church recommended 
discussion of the document to its conferences and to 
local groups of pastors. The Missouri Synod, meeting at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., last summer, declared itself in favor 
of conferences among the Lutheran groups in America. 

The number of these meetings for discussion and the 
recommendations for holding them which the general 
bodies have sponsored are in our judgment highly sig- 
nificant of what is again a pre-eminent “hope” among 
Lutherans in the United States and Canada. It is now 
more than the favorite declaration of after-dinner orators 


Ps. | 


December 10, 1941 


who could always get a round of applause by a declara- 
tion favoring the welding of Lutherans into one power- 
ful fellowship. Probably the sentiment of the laity of 
the church is much the same as it was in the previous 
decade, but the pressure is now more definitely and 
more generally applied “from above.” Instead of dis- 
missing the effects of our divisions as something which 
had to be endured like the casualties from ancient bat- 
tles, the effort to survey what we have in common and 
undertake its conservation and extension is widely 
spread and encouragingly evident. 

In so far as the U. L. C. A. has expressed itself, its 
Savannah declaration of 1934 still stands, even though 
the other Lutheran groups have not yet given it formal 
and direct consideration. That document, which was 
framed in response to “memorials from seven synods” 
and unanimously approved, not only calls for organic 
union on the basis of the historic Lutheran confessions, 
but expresses the belief that no insuperable obstacle to 
such union longer exists. While appreciative of the 
courteous intentions which the proposal of pulpit, altar, 
and prayer fellowship implies, such a change from pres- 
ent restrictions does not seem to be either the logic of 
our common subscription to the same evangelical tenets 
nor the effective strategy by which to defend Lutheran 
principles in a day when powerful foes have them under 
attack. 

The conviction that in the near future America’s and 
Canada’s Lutheranism must meet its day of opportunity 
and proportionately of its worthiness to serve our Lord 
is our reason for cautioning speakers for our groups 
against the misuse of the terms union and unity. It is 
traditionally customary to say that if we have unity, 
union is a secondary consideration. That assertion is a 
fallacy from the point of view of Christian doctrine. 
Union is the expression of unity. The church is not a 
mechanical assembly of parts but an organism which 
functions in response to a vital power directed by the 
Holy Spirit. Divisions in “the body of Christ” are not 
independent of the completeness of unity, but contrary 
to unity. It is true that the Lutherans in America have 
preached the Gospel and administered the sacraments 
and thereby received divine aid and blessing. But our 
divisions make us cripples on crutches in comparison 
with what we would be, were we organically united. 

It has been true and it may continue to be true that 
various forces opposed to fellowship in our activities of 
faith have succeeded in setting up divisions among us. 
Whatever they were, they destroyed our harmony, they 
complicated our processes of organization, and they pro- 
duced neglect of the full ministry of the means of grace 
entrusted to us. To the consequent incompetence and 
infidelity we can make confession. Let us not then com- 
mit the error of perpetuating another error relative to 
the nature of unity. 


THE PASTOR’S SALARY 
(Continued from page 6) 

freedom from state support. For a while Luther sup- 
ported a plan for congregational administration, but 
found it unfeasible. And with the abolition of the old 
money-making practises, together with a laity conscious 
of a freedom from old burdens and not yet conscious of 
new ones, Luther had just cause to complain to and 
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petition his elector, “No one gives or pays for anything; 
the mass fees are abolished, and either there are no 
taxes at all, or else they are too small; the common man 
does not think of the priests and preachers...” Never 
completely separated from the state for its support, the 
clergy now found itself more closely bound to it than 
ever. 

In other lands where the Reformation took hold it was 
with the same result. England, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden all established state churches, supported by 
public taxation. 


The American Way 


Turning our eyes to America we find the development 
of the congregational support of the ministry as we know 
it today. But even here it did not develop fully until 
after the War for Independence. The Pilgrim preachers 
of New England were supported by public taxation, as 
were the Anglican clerics in the southern seaboard col- 
onies and the Dutch Reformed pastors of New Holland. 
The first of our own Lutheran pastors had to rely upon 
the favor of either the benevolence of like-minded 
European rulers or that of missionary-minded men and 
women back in the homelands, with the colonial con- 
gregations helping but little. The change in the sep- 
aration of the church and state here in America brought 
about by the War for Independence was not effective at 
once in all parts of New England. In the towns, espe- 
cially, which retained most of their old autonomy, the 
public support of the churches and the ministry did not 
cease in Connecticut until 1818, and in Massachusetts 
not until 1833. ; 

Some of the means of supporting the pastors in the 
very early colonial days are rather interesting. Among 
the southern English colonies the minister was paid by 
means of a public tax, usually levied on the tobacco 
crop. If the people did not like their minister, as was 
often the case, they made sure that he received the 
worst of the crop. In the days of the circuit riders among 
some of our Lutheran congregations in Pennsylvania, 
which developed at least a partial congregational sup- 
port of the pastor, the pastor was often paid by receiv- 
ing the offerings placed on the altar on communion Sun- 
days. And the practise of giving to the pastor food- 
stuffs to augment a slender salary, still remaining in 
many rural congregations, is a remnant of these early 
days. 

Today in America, among all of the Protestant de- 
nominations, each congregation supports its own pastor. 
In some of our mission congregations this salary is in- 
creased by an apportionment made by the synodical 
bodies to provide the pastor with at least enough to 
make his living. 

Throughout the centuries the Christian minister has 
rarely found himself free from the worries of providing 
for himself and his family. In a survey conducted less 
than ten years ago it was discovered that the average 
salary of all ministers is $1,407. The high-salaried 
clergyman is the rare specimen. There are many in the 
Lutheran Church receiving $600 or less. “On call” seven 
days a week, twenty-four hours a day, the pastor con- 
tinues in the work of his Lord and Master. It can well 
be wondered why he has not formed his unions too and 
called his strikes to demand “decent wages.”’ As a work- 
man he also is worthy to receive his meat. 
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NEW YORK SYNOD PLANS $3 
Dr. Clarence C. Men Who Head The New | 


Stoughton 


Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, President of Wagner College, has served this institu- 
tion for seventeen years: first as a teacher of English and History from 1919 to 1927; 
later as registrar and acting dean from 1932 to 1935; and for the past six years as the 
first lay president of the college. Dr. Stoughton was graduated from the University 
of Rochester in 1918 and served with the United States Army Aerial Photography 
Division during the World War. He received his M.A. from Columbia and an 
honorary LL.D. from Gettysburg. The Rev. Frederic C. Sutter, D.D., President of 
the Board of Trustees at Wagner, has held this office continuously since 1918. Dr. 
Sutter is pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Staten Island, and is serving as General 
Chairman for the Wagner-Hartwick Effort. He is a Wagner graduate of the year 1894. 


Dr. Frederic C. 
Sutter 


(Reading from left to right) 1. Wagner professor gives a student instruction during th 
3. Vested Choir at Wagner College. 4. Vested Choir at Hartwick College. Both ch 
Hartwick as seen by an architect’s building sketch from the studio of Thiessen & $ 
students as shown 


Christian Education has been kept in the front ranks of the New York Synod’s 1941 ; 
gram when at its yearly meeting in 1940, the Synod voted unanimously to undertake to 1 
$300,000 to undergird and strengthen the foundation of its two colleges, Wagner and Harty 
As a result of this action, the Synod with its two colleges has been hard at work in this e 


600 Young People Edu- during the past months and has to date raised over $100,000 towards the goal, $300,000. W! 

: possible, every member of each Lutheran congregation throughout the whole New York Sy 
enter a sea is being given the opportunity to pledge his support to these institutions of Christian His 
Christian Influence at Education. 


Each school will use its share of the funds pledged to “plug” the financial and mate 
gaps in its structure. Wagner needs to reduce a mortgage indebtedness in order to safegt 
Colleges the future of the college, and Hartwick must have a Religion and Arts building to help + 
care of the ever increasing number of students who seek admission to the college every y 

Most of the $100,000 raised thus far has come from many hundred Lutherans in the t#] 
conferences of upstate New York where the drive was first launched. At the present time 
congregations in the four remaining conferences including metropolitan New York, Long Isl 


Wagner and Hartwick 


December 10, 1941 


| 
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nods Two Lutheran Colleges 


Dr. Henry J. Arnold, President of Hartwick College, has been with the institution 
in this capacity since September 1939. He was graduated from the University of 
Nebraska with an A.B. degree; received his M.A. from the University of Iowa; and 
his Ph.D. from Ohio State University. Before coming to Hartwick, Dr. Arnold taught 
Psychology for fourteen years at Wittenberg College. The Hon. Abraham L. Kellogg, 
former Judge for the State of New York and at present an Official Referee for the 
State, is President of the Hartwick Board of Trustees. He has held this position for 
the past several years. Judge Kellogg has received honorary LL.D. degrees from 
both Alfred and Wittenberg Universities. 


ne arts. 2. Students on the steps of the Administration Building at Wagner College. 
far and wide among Lutherans. 5. The proposed Religion and Arts Building at 
enitects, New York. 6. Hartwick professors hold frequent interviews with their 
at extreme right. 


Jersey, and New England are being organized so that they may have the opportunity to 
in this great undertaking. As a token of recognition both Wagner and Hartwick colleges 
erect bronze tablets on their campuses on which will be inscribed the names of all those 
pledge $50 or more. Many people have already taken advantage of this opportunity to 
— the name of a loved one by having his name placed on the tablet at one or both of 
chools. 
Wagner College, located on Grimes Hill, Staten Island, is attended by over 300 students 
y. At the present time 47 per cent of those enrolled at Wagner are Lutheran young peo- 
vho have been confirmed in the church. Thirty-seven students are preparing for the min- 
and missionary service. Of its recent graduates, 18 are now studying in the Lutheran 
logical Seminaries preparatory to entering the ministry. 
dartwick College, located at Oneonta, New York, has an enrollment of nearly 300 each 
At present 40 of those enrolled at Hartwick are Lutheran young people. Five per cent 
e total enrolled are preparing for the ministry and missionary service. In addition, of its 
it graduates, 10 are now studying in Lutheran Theological Seminaries. 


Dr. Henry J. 
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) FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Arnold 


Judge Abraham 
L. Kellogg 


“If Lutheranism is to 
maintain its position in 
the Christian world we 
must provide adequately 


” 


for our Church colleges, 


says the Rev. Samuel 
Prexler, D.D., S-i.D. 
president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of 
New York 
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Concerning the Incarnation of Jesus 


Prophet, Follower, and Apostle Provide Facts About Jesus Christ 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Isaiah 9: 6, 7; John 1: 1-4, 10-14; I John 4: 9-11 
The Sunday School Lesson for December 21 


Tue main facts about the nativity of 
our Lord are contained in a three hun- 
dred-word narrative written by St. 
Luke and found in the second chapter 
of his Gospel. We are inclined to be 
content therewith and to ask why more. 


A Prophet’s Vision 


There is, of course, an abundance of 
reasons why, by the guidance of divine 
inspiration, more than one person 
wrote concerning Christ, why we have 
in Holy Scripture a continuous stream 
of references to Him, beginning in 
Genesis and ending in Revelation, and 
why one of the claims to a place in the 
Bible for each of its sixty-six “books” 
is a relevance to the Son of God, Who 
is incarnate to save the world from sin, 
death, and eternal subjection to evil. 
Indeed, Luke’s own unique narrative 
has the place in Holy Scripture that 
reminds one of a central picture framed 
by the testimony of many inspired wit- 
nesses. Each wrote as he was inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, and each verse and 
chapter has its own particular value 
apart from the ensemble. 

The contribution of Isaiah, from 
which two verses of the ninth chapter 
are part of the senior Sunday school 
lesson for December 21, is “messianic” 
for many reasons. First of all, the ex- 
cerpt indicates what one might call the 
first mark of the divine plan of salva- 
tion, which is the assumption of human 
nature as humans have it. “The way” 
calls for a submission of which the be- 
ginning is to be born under the law; 
that is, to be born of a woman, to be 
found as a child. Centuries later this 
prophecy reached the stage of its ful- 
fillment so that to those who were with 
Jesus on the Mount of Olives at His 
ascension, and likewise to us who live 
now, Isaiah’s forecast is seen as a mar- 
velous development of super-earthly 
power. The titles—Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace—are neither strange 
nor even mystical after this lapse of 
time. 

Isaiah’s prevision is given another 
distinction by writers who study the 
portion of the Old Testament of which 
he is the writer: he describes a future 
in which the kingdom of God and His 
Christ is foreshadowed and which in its 
final developments will supersede the 
government of Israel (or of Judah). 
For the Old Dispensation there are two 
forms of interpretation. One sees the 


regime set up by Moses and the proph- 
ets as it affects individuals. The other 
recognizes an organic relationship 
among the chosen ones which is the 
outline of the kingdom of God. This 
is in the midst of us, Jesus declared, 
but it never merges into any national 
organization. One notes that Paul 
touched upon the national future of his 
kinsmen after the flesh in his Epistle 
to the Romans, writing concerning their 
destiny: “Hath God cast away his peo- 
ple? God forbid.” He never ignored 
the corporate entity of the promised 
people: it is often asserted, and with 
considerable probability, that the pres- 
ervation of the Jews continues in the 
plans of God, anti-Semitism notwith- 
standing. 


Pure Revelation to John 

But whereas Isaiah was guided 
among the circumstances surrounding 
him at the court of King Ahaz approx- 
imately eight centuries before the 
fourth Gospel was written by John, it 
is through the latter that we have the 
knowledge of the nature and mission 
of Jesus by revelation. By revelation 
we mean the release to men of that 
which they could not of themselves 
learn. Just as we describe God’s mes- 
sengers, the angels, as pure spirits, 
while man is flesh and spirit, so of the 
Bible it is said that while none of its 
contents is separable from a spiritual 
relationship, some of it is as nearly 
“pure revelation” as the necessity of 
conveyance by human speech permits. 

Interpreters of the Bible often give 
pre-eminence to the Gospel of St. John 
in contrast to such Old Testament writ- 
ings as Esther, for example, or Chron- 
icles. Luther is said to have given a 
distinction to the intercessory prayer 
of Jesus (John 17) which records a 
most intimate appeal of the only be- 
gotten Son to the Father. The propor- 
tion of pure revelation determines these 
comparative ratings. 

Beyond question the opening chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel is entitled to 
the highest level among that which is 
revealed. It deals with what for lack 
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of a better phrase one must call the 
pre-incarnation state of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Scholars, inclined toward 
skepticism, have drawn upon Greek 


philosophical terms to lower the re- 


spect due the knowledge which this 
Gospel conveys to human thinking. 


The Word Logos 


Also comparisons have been made 
with Greek and Hindu “theophanies”; 
that is, with legends of the “appear- 
ances” of the gods in human or mate- 
rial forms. Such tenets are derived by 
deifying natural phenomena and hu- 
man attributes. 

But John wrote that which had be- 
come knowledge about God through 
purely spiritual means of communica- 
tion. Our Lord Himself supplied by 
word and act the major part of his 
writings. Recollections’ which he re- 
corded were occasioned by the Holy 
Spirit, Who, Jesus promised, would call 
His words to his remembrance. John 
was led to record the revealed facts 
which appear in the first and later 
chapters of his Gospel because the 
divine nature of His Lord and the 
eternity of His personality were sub- 
jected to denial or to misrepresentation 
some sixty years after Pentecost, the 
date of the fourth Gospel. 


An Apostle’s Message 

The distinction between John the 
follower and John the apostle is largely 
artificial. It is made to indicate the 
purpose of the verses in the Sunday 


school lesson text that are quoted from _ 


the first Epistle of his writing. Quite 
obviously, he was answering what was 
probably, and certainly now is, the most 
frequently asked question about salva- 
tion by faith in Christ; namely, Why 
did God subject the only begotten Son, 
the completely innocent One, the Being 
with infinite capacity to suffer and with 
infinite power to sustain punishment 
for a world’s sin and guilt? He, John, 
had no elaborate explanation to offer 
to either the sincerely eager or the 
controversially inclined folk of his 
apostolic ministry. But for a complete 
and convincing reply, read slowly and 
with well-deserved awe verses 9 and 
10 in chapter 4 in John’s first Epistle. 
They are the testimony of an old man. 
By a bit of imagination you can picture 
him as he replies—quietly, firmly, but 
with deep spiritual conviction: “In this 
was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him. Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” Now read to 
yourself, as if you had asked that old 
man as you and he sat together in 
meditation: “Beloved, if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


A Picture, a Carol and 
a Poem for 


Christmas 


Luke 2: 1-4 


At no season of the Church Year 
are the fine arts more fully brought 
into play than at Christmas. The beauty 
of the Christmas story and the beauty 
of the thought in the mind of God that 
made Christmas possible, naturally 
awaken a response in the soul of the 


“Tidings of Great Joy” 


artist. In celebrating Christmas we 
ought to employ every means that will 
produce a beautiful setting. The place 
of worship as well as our homes should 
be decorated. Candles, symbolic of 
Jesus, the Light of the World, and of 
the light from heaven that ushered in 
the day of His birth, certainly have 
legitimate place among the decorations. 
Great paintings, sweet music, and beau- 
tiful poetry are God’s gifts for human 
inspiration and enjoyment. 

There are some insensitive souls that 
never respond to the beauty of nature 
or of art. It is good that they are the 
exception. There is “the beauty of 
holiness,” but just as truly there is “the 
holiness of beauty.” In our topic pres- 
entation we have selected one example 
of each type of art to add beauty to our 
Christmas celebration, a picture, “Tid- 
ings of Great Joy,’ by Plockhorst; a 
carol, “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,’ by Sears; and a poem, “Every- 
where, Everywhere, Christmas To- 
night,” by Phillips Brooks. 


“Tidings of Great Joy” 
Bernard Plockhorst is not rated as a 
great artist by many critics, yet more 


:_ — 


of his paintings are familiar to the 
average Bible student than many of the 
artists of greater world fame. He has 
illustrated many of the great scenes in 
the life of Christ. Plockhorst was a 
German and represents nineteenth cen- 
tury art. 

His Christmas painting rests on the 
message of the angel to the Bethlehem 
shepherds, “Fear not, for behold I bring 
you glad tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people.” The eye is 
naturally drawn to the upper right of 
the picture to the unusually pleasing 
conception of the angel. She bears the 
palm branch of peace in one hand and 
with the other seems to point the way 
to Bethlehem. Around her are a host 
of little cherubs. Her face is beautiful. 

In the foreground is a family rather 
than the group of shepherds most often 
pictured. There is a shepherd with his 
traditional staff, wonder on his face 
and in his whole posture; his son, evi- 
dently old enough to be a shepherd too; 
his wife, hands clasped and awe in her 
upraised face. Even the dog is looking 
to the sky and leaning against the 
younger shepherd as though half 
afraid. The sheep are running about in 
confusion. Back of them a stream flows 
peacefully as though to add a note of 
calm as a background for the stirred 
emotions of the group and their flocks. 

Light floods the whole scene. Per- 
haps it is light from the Bethlehem 
star, or better, from heaven itself. 

Certainly the shepherds will now 
hurry on their way to “see this thing 
which has come to pass,” and find the 
Babe in His manger. 


“It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” * 

“Though I was educated in the 
Unitarian denomination, I believe and 
preach the divinity of Christ,” so wrote 
Edmund Hamilton Sears, the author of 
this popular Christmas carol in a let- 
ter to Bishop Bickersteth. He spent 
his whole life in the state of Massa- 
chusetts with the exception of his stay 
at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
He began his education with the law 
in view, but before he finished his 
studies at the law school, decided on 
the ministry. This carol and the hymn, 
“Call on the Listening Ear of Night,” 
are two of his works that live. His min- 
istry was spent in small village 
churches. He wrote the carol in 1849. 

This hymn breathes the spirit of 
Social Missions long before there was 
any such emphasis in American Chris- 
tianity. The singer feels as well as sees 
the anguish of the world, its injustice, 


poverty, and anger-bred wars. Yet 
there is prophetic vision, especially in 
the last stanza, expressing our own 
faith in these troubled times. There is 
one stanza omitted that seems partic- 
ularly suited to Christmas 1941: 


“Yet with the woes of sin and strife, 
The world hath suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man at war with man hears not 
The love song which they bring; 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing.” 


“Everywhere, Everywhere, 
Christmas Tonight” 

Phillips Brooks, the writer of these 
favorite Christmas verses, was a bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, born in 1835 
and died in 1893. He had all the qual- 
ities of greatness: great preacher, great 
hymn writer, great champion of the 
oppressed, and great friend of little 
children. “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” alone would give his name im- 
mortality. The poem selected for this 
page amplifies the thought or prayer 
that runs through the entire hymn. The 
key line to the hymn for us is in the 
last verse, “Be born in us today.” 
“Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 

tonight! 

Christmas in lands of the fir and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm tree 

and vine, 

Christmas where snow peaks stand 

solemn and white, 

Christmas where cornfields lie sunny 

and bright, 

Everywhere, everywhere, 

tonight! 


“For the Christ-child Who comes is the 
Master of all, 

No palace too great and no cottage too 
small; 

The angels who welcome Him sing 
from the height, 

‘In the city of David, a King in his 
might.’ 

Everywhere, 
tonight! 


“Then let every heart keep its Christ- 
mas within, 

Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s 
hatred for sin, 

Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ’s 
courage for right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s 
love for the light, 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 
tonight!” 

* 


Christmas 


everywhere, Christmas 


* * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, December 
21. Next, “Facing the Future.” 
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Supply Maintained 


America's Bible Societies 
Fill Gap in Production of 


Holy Scriptures 
By E. CLARENCE MILLER 


THosE who read the reports coming 
from our Board of Foreign Missions 
must be appalled at the destruction of 
our mission activities in foreign lands. 
Our missionaries are returning from 
Japan and China; and the continuance 
of all mission fields in India under 
European support is threatened. What 
can we do to keep alive the seed which 
has been planted in hearts now with- 
out religious contacts? What can we 
do for the millions of men and women 
in war-torn countries whose loyalty is 
still to the God of peace and love and 
who still thirst for the comfort of His 
Word? 

Three-fourths of the world’s mission- 
ary supply of the Scriptures has been 
produced by European societies in 
England, Scotland, Holland and France. 
The Dutch Society has not been heard 
from since the invasion of Holland. 
Most of the supporters of the French 
Society are in the army, or camps, or 
without means to continue their con- 
tributions. The British and Scottish so- 
cities have had to cut seriously their 
product for the mission fields, and fur- 
ther reductions are inevitable. 

More than ever must we look to our 
own American Bible Society to fill the 
gap left in the production of the ever- 
lasting Word, that none shall desire it 
in vain. For one hundred twenty-five 
years the American Bible Society has 
been publishing and distributing the 
Bible in whole and in parts in amounts 
that are almost unbelievable and in one 
thousand different languages. 

All parts of the earth have benefited 
from its marvelous work and today, 
more than ever, it is called on to see 
that the Bible is not only printed, but 
reaches every soul hungering for sal- 
vation, comfort and the companionship 
of their Saviour. 

The Society’s annual distribution at 
home and abroad exceeds 7,000,000 
Gospels, Testaments and Bibles; but 
the amount must be largely increased, 
and Lutherans and the United Lu- 
theran Church must do their share. 


"The Light That Will Not Go Out" 
By HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


“THe Light That Will Not Go Out,” 
is the slogan of the American Bible 
Society for this year. In an informing 


article in the Bible Society Record for 
October, which has been made the 
Bible Sunday brochure for 1941, Prof. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette has traced the 
illumination spread abroad by the Bible 
in the dark ages of the past, dwelling 
upon the inexhaustible vitality of the 
Sacred Scriptures. One phase of that 
inexhaustible vitality is that persecu- 
tion, threat, imprisonment, enslavement 
—none of the horrors of war—can de- 
stroy it. 

One of the notable radio broadcasts 
of this season was given by the Rev. 
Francis Carr Stifler, editorial and re- 
cording secretary of the American 
Bible Society, on the theme, “Highway 
Flares.” The flare is at once a signal 
and a torch. It is a signal that there is 
danger where it is planted; it also 
marks the safe passage on the highway. 
The remarkable thing about it is that 
it is so constructed that no amount of 
wind or precipitation will extinguish it. 
Dr. Stifler takes it as a symbol of the 
indestructibility of the Bible in Europe 
in the present war. “In spite of the 
suppression of the Scriptures in Rus- 
sia for the past two decades, and the 
active antagonism of the Bible’s basic 
teachings in the philosophy and the 
program of the Nazi party in Germany, 
and the woeful sag of religious interest 
in poor, prostrate France, and the re- 
cent stern restrictions upon the use of 
the Bible in Spain, I cannot believe that 
Europe is headed for another dark 
age....”* The indications are that the 
stresses of the war have served to show 
not only that the Bible is a light that 
will not go out in times of storm, but 
that the peoples of the war-afflicted 
lands are turning to it as they have not 
before in this generation. 

“In May the Norwegians celebrated 
the one hundred twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of their Bible Society. Before the 
year 1816 not a single Bible had been 
printed in Norway. Last year nearly 
100,000 were published and sold there. 
At their anniversary meeting it was 
stated that the interest in the Bible 
among the people had never been so 
keen as now. Many who sit and suffer 
in involuntary solitude in Norway to- 
day have the Scriptures as their only 
reading matter—their only light. 

“Sweden celebrated in the same 
month of May the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the first complete trans- 
lation of the Bible into Swedish. Who, 
when he reads about this celebration, 
could doubt the high place that the 
Bible holds in the heart of the Swedish 
people? It opened with a procession 
headed by the archbishop. The king, 


* Quotations with permission. 
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the crown prince and princess and rep- 
resentatives of the churches in Finland 
and Denmark, were there. The spirit 
of the occasion is reflected in the call 
sent out for the meeting, in which we 
find these words: 

“Tf our nation is still to be saved 
and to be able to withstand the 
trial now passing across the world, 
then the Bible must again become 
a living book for us. . . . The Bible 
must again become the conscience 
of our nation.’ 

“In Germany, despite all the restric- 
tions imposed upon the sale of religious 
books and pamphlets; despite all the 
powerful propaganda to replace the 
Christian faith with a national cult, the 
spirit of Luther still lives. 

“Last year I received no report from 
the Prussian Bible Society, and I sup- 
posed no more would be forthcoming 
till peace returned. But in June came 
their report for 1940. It stated that the 
distribution in Germany last year was 
289,013 volumes. I compared this figure 
with that for 1938, which was 127,234. 
It is evident that the war has not 


quenched the light of the Word in 


Germany.” 

Dr. Stifler reports a similar revival 
of interest in the Bible in France, where 
evangelical Christianity is pitiably 
weak. “Under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and other 
Christian youth groups, there was held 
in April this year, after the fashion of 
European youth movements, the first 
‘Biblical Camp.’ At the close of the 
camp, the delegates drew up a state- 
ment addressed to the Christian youth 
groups everywhere in France, which 
said in part, ‘Our studies have been a 
real discovery of the Bible. We have 
grasped better the present-day rele- 
vance of the Bible. .. . Let us firmly 
believe that by together taking seriously 
the Word which God addresses to us 

. . we shall remain united.’ ” 

Dr. Stifler further pointed out that in 
the darkest spots in Europe in 1941, 
the internment camps, whatever gloom 
is settling upon them by the extinction 
of their hopes, the Bible is not going 
out. He quotes Prof. Jean Cadier as 
saying: “Everything is called in ques- 
tion again. All values are changed. 
Money no longer counts. . . . Ambition 
has no. scope. . . . Time has no more 
valuenwn . It is thus that in this break, 
in this meditation imposed even on the 
least meditative people, someone speaks 
whom one had no longer taken time to 
hear. It is God. The time of captivity 
will for many be the time when God 
has spoken to them.” Professor Cadier 
then specifies how these prisoners are 
drawn together for Bible study. “One 
chaplain writes of these meetings, ‘God 
is working powerfully in this camp as 
in others. He is using the sufferings, 
the privations, the imperious need for 
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faith and hope, the opportunities for 
reflection and meditation (how many 
have told me that they were thinking 
for the first time in their lives) —God 
is using all that to open men’s hearts, 
men who were slipping into indiffer- 
ence. God is ushering them into a new 


New People’s Church 


Tue beautiful new People’s Lutheran 
Church, State and 110th Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the Rev. George J. Ehrich 
pastor, was dedicated by Dr. Armin 
George Weng, president of synod, Sep- 
tember 28. Messages were given by Dr. 
John M. Bramkamp and by Dr. Weng. 
Special music was sung by the choir 
under the direction of Mrs. Ehrich and 
by Mrs. Weng. 

The beautiful Tudor gothic church is 
the result of the dreams of the pastor 
of the church, who came to Chicago 
January 1, 1929. Originally it was 
planned to enlarge the old church 
building, but as construction started it 
was discovered that this was inadvis- 
able. Only one wall of the old building 
remains. 

The congregation has a strategic lo- 
cation in the heart of Roseland, a com- 
munity which has about fifty churches 
in an area of twelve square miles and 
has probably the largest number of 
church members of any Chicago dis- 
trict. The financing of the new build- 
ing has been done entirely within the 
membership of the church itself and 
many memorials enhance the beauty of 
the structure. The new church seats 
approximately 350. 

Following dedication Sunday there 
was a week of services sponsored by 
the auxiliary organizations of the 
church, at which various Chicago pas- 
tors delivered messages. 

People’s Church, under the energetic 
leadership of Pastor Ehrich, has made 
tremendous strides and is looking for- 
ward to greatly increased usefulness. 


life.’ ” 

Before the present war the great 
agency in Europe for the distribution 
of the Bible was the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. Its annual output 
was many millions of the Scriptures in 
whole or in part. 


Golden Jubilee of St. 
Matthew’s, Philadelphia 


St. MarrHew’s Cuurcu, Philadelphia, 
Pa., celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
the dedication of its present house of 
worship recently. The sermon at the 
morning service was preached by Dr. 
William J. Miller, Jr., pastor of Taber- 
nacle Church, Philadelphia, a distin- 
guished son of the congregation. The 
flowers in the chancel were in loving 
memory of two former pastors, Dr. 
William M. Baum and Dr. Edwin Heyl 
Delk. The anniversary offering is to 
be applied to repairs to the property. 
The church contains many memorials, 
and was erected free of debt. The total 
cost of the church, chapel, parsonage 
and ground is $200,000. 

Dr. T. Benton Peery has been pastor 
of the congregation 
since 1930, and Sis- 
ter Mildred Bing- 
aman has for many 
years been the dea- 
coness and has 
done a= splendid 
work in the parish. 


The Chancel of 
St. Matthew’s 
Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
one of the finest 
in the city 


The Chancel of St. Tole s Church, Passaic, N. J. 
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Passaic Church Marks 
Golden Jubilee 


One of the largest and most energetic 
of the bilingual congregations of the 
New Jersey Conference of the United 
Synod of New York, St. 
John’s of Passaic, the Rev. 
Paul E. T. Lemke _ pastor 
since 1909, observed its 
golden jubilee with a series 
of services from October 12 
to 24. Worshiping in one of 
the most striking church 
buildings in North Jersey, 
situated in the triangle 
formed by the junction of 
two prominent avenues, St. 
John’s reports 883 confirmed 
members. 

The anniversary celebra- 
tion offered opportunity for 
memorial and loyalty gifts 
on the part of members and 
organizations, All were ded- 
icated by the pastor October 
19, when the jubilee service 
in the German language was held at 
nine o’clock with Dr. H. Brueckner of 
Hoboken as festival preacher; and the 
English jubilee held at 10.30 A. M. with 
President Samuel Trexler, D.D., of the 
United Synod of New York, as honored 
guest. The gifts included candelabra, 
a crucifix, offering plates, candle-lighter 
and extinguisher, portieres and carpet. 
The Golden Jubilee Fund amounted to 
$5,500. 

Prior to these special festival serv- 
ices there had been a children’s service 
October 12 at which honor guests were 
two members of the first confirmation 
class and a Luther League worship and 
entertainment on the fourteenth. A 
banquet attended by about 500 mem- 
bers and friends closed the celebration. 

Guests at these various events in- 
cluded two ministerial sons of the con- 
gregation: the Rev. William Brueckner, 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Henry P. Suhr, 
New York City; Alvin H. Schaediger 
and William Patrick, president and 
treasurer respectively of the Luther 
League of America; and pastors of 
neighboring churches together with the 
mayors of Passaic, Clifton and Gar- 
field. An honored guest at the German 
Jubilee was Franz Werner, one of the 
two surviving charter members at the 
organization on October 14, 1891. The 
outgrowth of a German immigration of 
textile workers, St. John’s Church was 
planned by an architect from Mainz, 
Germany, and most of its beautiful 
windows and chancel furniture and 
paraments are worthy examples of Old 
World ecclesiastical art. Pastor Lemke, 
who celebrated his forty-fifth ordina- 
tion anniversary in connection with the 
congregation’s golden jubilee, is the 
fourth pastor of this church. 
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Innovations in Michigan Synod Meet With Favorable Response 


Two innovations in the Michigan 
Synod are worthy of emulation by 
other synods. The first took place away 
back in June, “within sixty days after 
the convention of synod.” It was a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
synod with the chairmen of all appoin- 
tive committees for the purpose of in- 
tegrating the work of these commit- 
tees with the whole work of synod. The 
chairman of each committee outlined 
what he thought the work of his com- 
mittee ought to be, particularly with 
reference to special actions during the 
coming year. After each such report a 
round table discussion of the committee’s 
work, showed where it might encroach 
on the field of another committee, and 
offered other suggestions as to future 
activities. Finally, the committee as a 
whole chose a synodical objective for 
the year toward which all committees 
might bend their efforts. Since this 
year’s goal was “The promotion of 
stewardship and the Christian use of 
wealth with tithing as the minimum,” 
the Committee on Stewardship was 
particularly charged with its promo- 
tion. The second innovation, which is 
the carrying out of that charge, we will 
carry in our next column. Meanwhile, 
suffice it to say that the executive com- 
mittee was so well pleased with the 
meeting that it is recommending to 
synod that a meeting of the chairmen 
of all appointive and elective commit- 
tees be held after each annual conven- 
tion of synod. 


Pioneer Missionary Honored 

The twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety met in Messiah Church, Detroit, 
early in October. Among the names 
presented “In Memoriam” was that of 
the Rev. J. Lentz, pioneering mission- 
ary of the Detroit area. The gift to the 
society was made by nine mission con- 
gregations which he had founded. Mrs. 
Lentz, his widow, graciously acknowl- 
edged the posthumous honor paid him. 


Flint Church Rededicated 

Holy Trinity Church, Flint, Mich., 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
October 26, by rededicating its build- 
ing, which had been completely ren- 
ovated within and without, with par- 
ticular attention to a beautified re- 
arrangement of the chancel. The con- 
gregation was organized May 23, 1921, 
with twenty-one charter members, un- 
der the direction of the synod’s field 
missionary, the Rev. C. P. Weiskotten. 

When the Rev. L. F. Gunderman be- 
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came pastor in 1925, the congregation 
consisted of 167 baptized, 114 confirmed 
and 65 communing members. Under 
his pastorate it has grown to 510 bap- 
tized, 356 confirmed and 243 com- 
muning members. Its indebtedness has 
also been cut in half, although in the 
meantime it assumed self-support. 

No wonder the people rejoiced at the 
rededication of their house of worship, 
especially when new altar furnishings 
were also dedicated as memorial gifts. 
The pastor conducted the dedication 
ceremonies at the morning service, and 
the Rev. C. E. Jensen, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Kalamazoo, who is vice-pres- 
ident of the Michigan Synod, preached 
in the evening. 


Detroit District 

After fifteen years in a “temporary” 
portable chapel, without facilities of 
any kind, Augsburg Church broke 
ground for its new building October 12. 
The Rev. W. I. Hackenberg, member 
of synod’s Home Mission Committee, 
preached the sermon. More than 175 
persons attended the ceremony, and the 
offering amounted to $125. The writer 
is pastor of this congregation which 
gives, not “raises,” its entire current, 
building and benevolence budgets. By 
the way, in our last column we mistak- 
enly said Resurrection Church was the 
first mission in ten years to start a new 
building. We should have said that it 
was the first mission in the Detroit area 
to do so. 


St. Paul’s Church deserves a medal! 
At least it is the only congregation we 
know that had the courage 
to undertake a weekday 
church school—and that not 
for its own children, but for 
the children of the com- 
munity. Each Saturday 
about 20 neighborhood chil- 
dren are instructed in the 
fundamentals of Christian 
faith. Pastor George Martin 
is more than pleased over 
the success of this effort. 


Although Hope Church 
sold tickets for a dinner 
on October. 22, everyone 
who bought one knew for 
once that the price was a 
contribution! It was a note 
retirement dinner, and out- 
side of tickets for children, 
the pasteboards cost $5.00 
each. No dinner is worth 
that much—unless a man is 
starving, Their bulletin 


Holy Trinity Church, Flint, Michigan, after 


states: “It is not always that people 
have a good dinner thrown in when 
they are asked to contribute $5.00 
toward a church debt!” 


Christ Church is another of the ever- 
growing number in Michigan to throw 
off all means of money “raising,” and 
depend entirely upon Scriptural free- 
will giving. The results of their first. 
year on a full stewardship basis show 
that it pays to do things God’s way. 
They gave a total of $600 more than 
in the previous year, and as Pastor 
W. I. Hackenberg concludes, “If the 
amount ‘made’ two years ago is sub- 
tracted, we have given nearly $1,100: 
more this year than last.” 


Officers of Ascension Church, Pon- 
tiac, met in a “Retreat” on a recent. 
Sunday afternoon. Twenty-four of 
them came and frankly discussed the 
work and program of the church. They 
probed for weaknesses and laid down 
a program to “increase and improve” 
during 1941-42. Here is a valuable ad- 
dition to Parish Education Month. 


A third church in Detroit to begin 
building this year is St. Peter’s Ger- 
man-Saxon. After worshiping in a 
basement for some years, the congre- 
gation is now erecting the superstruc- 
ture. This church is not a member of 
the Michigan Synod, however, but of 
the far-flung German Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod. 


In commemoration of the 424th an- 
niversary of the Reformation, Luther- 
ans gathered in Bethel Church, Detroit, 
on the evening of November 2 to at- 
tend the Reformation Festival spon- 
sored by the United Lutheran Pastoral 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity. 
The preacher was the Rev. Joseph 
Sittler, Jr., of Messiah Church, Cleve- 


renoyations were completed 
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land Heights, Ohio. He brought a chal- 
lenging message entitled, “The Eternal 
Protest.” Instead of 95 theses, he pre- 
sented three propositions for the Lu- 
theran Church of today: that the 
Church should again take up Luther’s 
emphasis upon the personal life of in- 
dividual Christians, that it should throw 
aside some of its conservatism to lead 
a proper “social” movement, and that 
/it should again emphasize its intel- 
) lectual heritage by producing Lutheran 
| leadership in the world of thought. 
| The Rev. R. R. Sala, pastor of Resur- 
| rection Church, and vice-president of 
the Pastoral Association, was liturgist. 
_A double quartet composed of pastors 
from the Association, served as choir, 
_ singing two anthem-hymns arranged by 
their director, Prof. O. A. Trapp, or- 
' ganist of Bethel Church. One of them, 
-“Q Where Are Kings and Empires 
Now?” was set to music by Professor 
Trapp especially for this service. 


Fortieth Anniversary 
- The fortieth anniversary of the 
: founding of First English Lutheran 
Church, South Haven, Mich., was held 
the morning of November 9. A congre- 
gational banquet followed. The first 
pastor of the church, the Rev. Herman 
Thedinga, now pastor at Rome, Wis., 
brought a stirring message to an in- 
terested audience. 
At the banquet the charter members 


who were present were seated at the 
speakers’ table and enjoyed reminiscing 
of “the good old days.” 

The president of the South Haven 
Ministerial Association, the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Cusick, brought greetings, and 
the Rev. Claudius Jensen, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, was the 
chief speaker at the banquet. The 
toastmaster was Mr. Edward R. Soergel. 

First Church is forty-five miles dis- 
tant from its nearest U. L. C. A. neigh- 


- bor and is one of the smaller Michigan 


Synod churches, having 151 confirmed 
members at the end of 1940. The Rey. 
Paul E. Schoeneman became pastor of 
this congregation in 1938. 


Itinerant Items 

Messiah Church, Constantine, ob- 
served its seventy-fifth anniversary 
October 16 and 17. Dr. Earl S. Rudisill 
spoke at the Thursday Vespers, and 
Dr. R. D. Wheadon, former pastor and 
now president of Mulberry Lutheran 
Home, preached at the Communion 
Service Friday evening. 


Redeemer Church, Lansing, recently 
dedicated a baptismal font and lectern 
made by Mr. George Jakovac, a mem- 
ber of the congregation. He and his 
son had previously made the altar and 
eredence stand. It is well that those 
who have talents use them in the serv- 
ice of their Lord. 


i i lvaibee Highlights 


WELFARE SOCIETY CALLS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Twentieth Anniversary of Waukesha Church 


St. Luke’s Church, Waukesha, has 
observed the twentieth anniversary of 
its founding. The organizer, the Rev. 
W. C. Stump, field missionary at the 
time, participated in the celebration. 
The first regular pastor to serve this 
parish was C. E. Fritz, D.D. He was 
their spiritual leader for five years. The 
Rev. W. A. Lunden followed him. In 
December 1928, the Rev. A. A. Hahn 
became pastor and served until May 
1, 1938, when the present pastor, the 
Rev. I. R. Kraemer, took charge. This 
congregation has made excellent prog- 
ress. It has given two sons to the min- 
istry, the Rev. Walter M. Stuhr of 
Hartford, Wis., and Mr. Arthur W. Alm, 
a senior at Northwestern Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president of 
the Synod of the Northwest, preached 
the anniversary sermon. Others who 
took part at the services and at the 
banquet were Pastor W. M. Stuhr, Mrs. 
J. I. Meck, Pastor William Niebling, 
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president of the Wisconsin Conference, 
the Rev. R. B. Reed, Mr. Arthur Alm, 
and Pastor Stump. The congregation 
now numbers over 500 members and 
we can look forward to a steady growth 
and progress under the leadership of 
Pastor Kraemer. 


Reformation Rally 

October 26 the U. L. C. A. congrega- 
tions of Milwaukee and Vicinity held 
a Reformation Rally at Lake Park 
Church. The main address of the after- 
noon was given by the Rev. Paul A. 
Huffman, Ph.D., professor at North- 
western Theological Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, whose theme was “The Word 
They Still Shall Let Remain.” A fea- 
ture of the rally was the music by the 
District Luther League Choir and the 
combined Junior Choirs of the Lu- 
theran churches in Milwaukee, num- 
bering over 200 voices. Under the di- 
rection of Mr. L. B. Goodrich they sang 
the Luther League Rally Hymn. Our 
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Lutheran people are developing a 
higher appreciation of the Reformation 
and what freedom of religion means. 


The Wisconsin Brotherhood 

met at Washington Park Church, the 
Rev. David Bucks pastor, October 19. 
The officers had planned a fine program 
with outstanding speakers. Hon. C. J. 
Schloemer, Mayor of West Bend, Wis.; 
the Hon. Car] F. Zeidler, Mayor of Mil- 
waukee; and J. F. Fedders, D.D., pastor 
of Lake Park Church. A fine banquet 
was served and participated in by the 
women of this congregation. 


The Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Wisconsin 

is making another forward approach. 
A call has been extended to the Rev. 
Henry J. Whiting of Baltimore, Md., 
to become its first executive secretary. 
Pastor Whiting has accepted and plans 
to be in Milwaukee by November 15. 
Plans are being made to hold the In- 
stallation Service at the Church of the 
Redeemer on the evening of Novem- 
ber 30. The Rev. W. H. Behrens of 
Thiensville, S. C. Eastvold, S.T.D., of 
Eau Claire, and A. A. Zinck, D.D., of 
Milwaukee will officiate. 

This coming December the Society 
will celebrate the fifth anniversary of 
its founding. The Milwaukee Inner 
Mission Society and the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society merged in 1938. The prop- 
erty of the former was then deeded 
over to the latter. At present the So- 
ciety maintains a Lutheran Business 
Girls’ Club (a Christian home for girls 
away from home) in a fine residential 
section of the city. The offices occupy 
the entire building of what was for- 
merly Bethany Home, an institution 
sponsored by the Inner Mission So- 
ciety. A branch office has been opened 
at Eau Claire, Wis. The work of the 
Society has increased by leaps and 
bounds. It carries on Child Welfare 
Work and Institutional Missionary 
Work. Last year it served 402 children 
and 115 unmarried mothers; did work 
among 49 institutions, and made ap- 
proximately 9,000 visits on persons in 
institutions. At present thirteen peo- 
ple are steadily employed and the 
duties call for more workers. 


The Northwest Institute of Sunday 
School Teachers and Workers is again 
meeting with much success. For six 
weeks, Tuesday nights are devoted to 
the study of “Materials, Aims and 
Methods of Church Work.” Mr. C. 
Keiding of St. Peter’s, Milwaukee, is 
giving lectures on the New Testament 
and Pastor I. R. Kraemer of St. Luke’s, 
Waukesha, is giving lectures on “The 
Preparation of the Lesson and of the 
Teacher.” This year the Church of the 
Reformation, Dr. A. C. Piel pastor, is 
the host church. The Rev. A. E. Birch 
is the dean. 
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ALLENTOWN LUTHERANS DEDICATE AND CELEBRATE 
Adult Education Program Inaugurated at Muhlenberg College 


Cedar Union Church, of which the 
Rev. Joseph B. Mohr, Allentown, is the 
Lutheran pastor, recently completed an 
elaborate renovation program which 
included new pews, memorial windows 
and doors, auditorium lights and fix- 
tures, hall and entrance fixture, lin- 
oleum, carpet, hardwood floor, offering 
plates, altar vases, rewiring, plastering, 
painting, etc. The church is located in 
Cetronia, or Cedarville, a village ad- 
joining Trexler Memorial Park. 

Pastor Mohr was assisted at the ded- 
icatory services by the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, who preached 
the main and dedicatory sermon on the 
theme, “Sin, Science and Salvation,” in 
the morning. William L. Katz, D.D., 
pastor of St. Luke’s, Allentown, the 
home church of Pastor Mohr, preached 
in the afternoon. The pastor and his 
people received many congratulations 
and well wishes. 


The Rev. Mark A. Lauchnor, Slating- 
ton, was ordained to the gospel min- 
istry in his home church, Unionville 
Union Church, Neffs, Pa., of which the 
Rey. Elmer S. Kidd is the Lutheran 
pastor. The ordination sermon was 
preached, and the ordination rite ad- 
ministered by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, assisted by Pastor Kidd. 

Mr. Lauchnor is a graduate of Muh- 
lenberg College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary, and has been called and in- 
stalled assistant pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Slatington, Pa, the Rev. 
George A. Daum pastor. The pastor is 
now a chaplain in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army. 


Fortieth Anniversary 

The Rev. Wesley E. Wenner, pastor 
of the Jordan-Lowhill Parish for the 
last fifteen years, marked the fortieth 
anniversary of his ordination with spe- 
cial services in the Jordan Church, 
Walberts, Pa. 

Pastor Wenner was assisted by J. 
Charles Rausch, D.D., of Allentown, a 
close friend, who preached Sunday 
morning. The afternoon sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Walter C. G. Veit, 
president of the Allentown Conference. 
The evening sermon was preached by 
Preston A. Laury, D.D., with whom 
Pastor Wenner has been associated as 
a member of the Norristown and Allen- 
town Conferences for thirty-six years, 
and who is now pastor emeritus of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Pastor Wenner received many con- 
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gratulations and tributes of love and 
esteem upon the completion of forty 
successful years in the ministry. 


Taken Home 

October 16 the Rev. John W. Koch, 
for some years the successful pastor of 
the Hill-Lobach Union Parish in the 
Reading Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, but who resided in 
Allentown, Pa., was called Home after 
an illness since last August. Pastor 
Koch had fondly looked forward to 
the celebration of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination in June 1942. 

Services were conducted in his mem- 
ory in St. John’s Church, Coplay, Pa., 
of which the Rev. Alfred A. Koch, his 
son, is pastor, October 20. 

The sermon was delivered by the 
president of synod, Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher; the Rev. Luke S. Sweitzer, 
president of the Reading Conference, 
read the opening liturgy and delivered 
an address; and Jonas O. Henry, D.D., 
superintendent of the Lutheran Home, 
Topton, Pa., a close friend of Pastor 
Koch, read the closing prayers. 

The service was attended by a num- 
ber of his late and former parishioners, 
friends, and fellow clergymen. 

October 5 at a special congregational 
meeting of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Allentown, Pa., a unanimous 
call was extended the Rev. Walter L. 
Williams of Bethlehem, pastor of the 
Friedensville Parish since 1932. Pastor 
Williams took up his new work Decem- 
ber first. 


A Golden Jubilee 

November 2 St. John’s Union Church, 
Coopersburg, Pa., the Rev. Daniel D. 
Kistler, Lutheran pastor, celebrated its 
golden anniversary. This church re- 
cently completed an extensive renova- 
tion program, and commemorated its 
completion by special services. 

The Sunday school had charge of the 
morning worship, and Judge James F. 
Henninger, Allentown, Pa., was the 
speaker. At the afternoon service Dr. 
Levering Tyson, president of Muhlen- 
berg College, spoke, and in the evening 
the address was delivered by the Rev. 
T. M. Kressley, clergyman of the sister 
denomination, the Evangelical and Re- 
formed, and the only living organizer 
of either congregation. The North Penn 
Male Chorus and a cappella choir sang. 


Leadership School 

A Lutheran Leadership Training 
School of Allentown and Vicinity was 
recently organized under the auspices 
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of the local Lutheran Pastoral Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Charles H. Ruloff pres- 
ident. The purpose of the school is the 
improvement of “Sunday school teach- 
ers and workers, workers and teachers 
in weekday church schools, vacation 
church schools, leaders of the Children 
of the Church; for officers and workers 
in the youth, women’s, and men’s or- 
ganizations; and for anyone seeking 
Christian information and enrichment.” 
Credits are offered by the Parish and 
Church School Board, and the Interna- 
tional Council of Christian Education 
where requirements are met. 

The school term will consist of two 
semesters of six weeks each. The 
school will be in session every Tues- 
day evening in Christ Lutheran Church 
School, Allentown, the Rev. Walter R. 
Krouse pastor. 


Muhlenberg College News 

October 6 Muhlenberg College 
launched an Adult Education Program 
of thirty-five special courses with 
weekly hour period classes for a term 
of ten weeks designed to meet the 
needs of men and women of the com- 
munity. This “Back to School” move- 
ment met with unexpected response. 
Dean Robert C. Horn, chairman of the 
committee directing the organized pro- 
gram, announced the total registrations 
at the opening slightly above 850. The 
program includes non-credit courses, 
and pre-collegiate courses and work 
leading to college credits. 

This is Muhlenberg’s 75th academic 
year, and President Tyson’s fifth. The 
enrollment of academic students is 
about equal to last year, which was a 
record enrollment. A new department 
of art made possible by a $15,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation was in- 
stituted. Prof. George Rickey, who 
holds a master’s degree from Oxford 
and who has been a resident artist un- 
der the Carnegie Corporation is in 
charge of the new department. Five 
other new men joined Muhlenberg’s 
faculty, two of whom are Allentonians, 
Donald G. Carpenter, instructor in eco- 
nomics, and Dr. Frederick M. J. Walp, 
college physician. Prof. John H. Wag- 
ner, class of 1931, member of the 
Lehighton High School faculty, has be- 
gun his duties as alumni secretary. 

Daily religious chapel services are 
part of Muhlenberg’s curriculum. A 
worship service is also conducted by 
Chaplain Harry P. C. Cressman every 
Lord’s Day at 11.00 A. M. during the 
scholastic year for all students who do 
not wish to attend services in the 
churches of the city. Two Sunday 
services, one a musical and the other 
a preaching service are conducted on 
alternate Sunday afternoons at 3.30 
o’clock. Prominent guest musicians 
and clergymen are invited to conduct 
these services. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION STRESSED BY CHURCH GROUPS 
170th Anniversary in “White Oak” Church 


Tue churches of the Lancaster Con- 
ference celebrated the Reformation 
again this year with appropriate ral- 
lies. Lancaster City churches held a 
rally Sunday evening, October 26, in 
“Old Trinity” with a stirring message 
from Prof. Charles Muhlenberg Cooper 
of the Philadelphia Seminary, who 
spoke on “The Sword of the Spirit.” 
The choir of Christ Church, under the 
direction of Miss A. Margaret Lantz, 
sang “God Is Our Refuge and Strength.” 
Preceding the service an organ recital 
was played by J. Edward Smith, 3d, on 
Trinity's famous organ. The offering 
was devoted to “Lutheran World 
Action.” Pastor A. W. Trumpeter of St. 
Mark’s, Lancaster, was liturgist. 

The churches of Ephrata and vicinity 
celebrated the Reformation festival 
with a rally November 2 at the Main 
Theatre. William C. Schaeffer, D.D., 
Allentown, was the speaker. A choir 
composed of representatives of the co- 
operating churches sang two anthems. 
The Rev. Paul R. Wertman, Reams- 
town, was the liturgist. 

Lutherans in and around Harrisburg 
each year fill the great Education 
Building auditorium for a Reformation 
Service. This was again accomplished 
when the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
Promotion Secretary of the U. L. C. A., 
spoke, and the choir of Susquehanna 
University sang in a service held Refor- 
mation Sunday. 


Education 

The sixty-sixth annual convention of 
the Bible Schools of the Lancaster Con- 
ference was held at Emanuel Church, 
Lancaster, the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh pas- 
tor. Highlighting the convention were 
the discussion and address by the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Earl S. Erb. He 
complimented the conference on their 
dual accomplishment of standing at the 
head of all conferences in the Minis- 
terium in response to the survey for 
parish education, and in the work of 
the four community Lutheran Training 
Schools at Shiremanstown, Lebanon, 
Ephrata and Lancaster. 

The first of these schools opened 
September 16 at St. John’s Church, 
Shiremanstown, and is continuing 
twelve Tuesday evenings, offering eight 
courses. The school is divided into two 
semesters. The Rev. Dr. H. C. Fry is 
dean of this school. Lutheran churches 
in Mechanicsburg, Steelton, Harrisburg 
and Shiremanstown and on the west 
shore are participating. 
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September 29 another school opened 
at Trinity Church, Ephrata. Robert R. 
Fritsch, D.D., professor of Bible at 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, deliv- 
ered a series of five lectures on the 
“Acts of the Apostles” on five consecu- 
tive Monday evenings. The Rev. P. R. 
Wertman was dean. Lutheran churches 
in the vicinity of Ephrata participated. 

The third school opened October 14 
at Trinity Church, Lebanon, the Rev. 
Elwood Schwenk pastor. The school 
continues six weeks and offers five 
courses for credit. Teachers include 
Stanley Billheimer, D.D., Palmyra; the 
Rev. H. W. Tyson, Myerstown; the Rev. 
E. A. Chamberlin, Lebanon; Miss Edna 
Kreider, Lebanon; and Miss Mabel 
Elsie Locker, Philadelphia. Dr. A. C. R. 
Keiter is dean and the Rev. Cleon 
Prowell registrar. 

The Lancaster Lutheran Leadership 
School is being held this year at Trin- 
ity Church, Lancaster, Henry H. Bag- 
ger, D.D., pastor, and began October 15 
and continues six weeks. A fine staff 
includes the Rev. Alvin H. Butz, Jr., 
the Rev. Harland D. Fague, the Rev. 
G. Martin Ruoss, Henry H. Bagger, 
D.D., the Rev. E. J. Hoh, and Miss 
Rachel Crigler, all of Lancaster; and 
the Rev. Oscar Hyden of Mohnton, Pa. 
The four schools are reaching nearly 
500 persons. 

Three fall district conferences held at 
Lancaster, Lebanon and Ephrata were 
attended by more than 500 lay and 
clerical delegates recently. Leaders 
from the Church at large were present 
and led discussions of interest to pas- 
tors and church councilmen, church 
educators, church musicians, women, 
home and inner mission workers. 


The Rev. Charles P. Cressman, pas- 
tor of St. James Church, Lebanon, ac- 
cepted a call to Redemption Church, 
Philadelphia, effective November 10. 
During a short but fruitful ministry in 
Lebanon, Pastor Cressman has joined 
in a number of successful community 
religious projects, conducted a “most 
successful” vacation Bible school, 
headed up the Lebanon County Sun- 
day School Youth Work, and has been 
identified with a series of six fine lec- 
tures on “Preparation for Marriage.” 
We bid a hearty farewell to an ener- 
getic and likable pastor and trust his 
labors in Philadelphia may be fruitful. 


“One of the Oldest” 

The 170th anniversary of the con- 
gregation at Penryn, originally called 
the “White Oak” congregation, was 
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Hanover, Kan. 

C. R. Goldenstein 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Grace, F. M. Hanes 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grace, C. F. Intemann 
Somers Point, N. J. 

Grace, Frank F. Adler 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grace, W. H. Cooper 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Grace, G. J. Muller 
Shillington, Pa. 

Grace, V. A. Kroninger 
State College, Pa. 

Grace, John F. Harkins, D.D. 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Grace, A. J. Shumate 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Grace, W. K. Reinert 
Hanover, Pa. 

Mr. John Hahn 
Blairsville, Pa. 

Hebron, Wm. W. Zundel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Immanuel, W. F. Herrmann, D.D. 
Racine, Wis. 

Holy Communion, Kenneth A. Hurst 
Endicott, N. Y. 

Holy Nativity, P. J. Tritschler 
Miami, Fla. 

Holy Trinity, P. G. McCullough 
Manasquan, N. J. 

Holy Trinity, C. J. Schenck 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Holy Trinity, Orrin L. Kosmo 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Holy Trinity, C. E. Eichner 
Concord, N. C. 

Trinity, K. Y. Huddle 
Baltimore, Md. 

Jerusalem, Paul C. Burgdorf, Ph.D. 
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celebrated in October. The Rev. Fred- 
erick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg 
served this congregation in 1771 shortly 
after his ordination. Though the earliest 
records of the congregation are lost, it 
has recently been established that the 
congregation is much older than the 
date 1771, when Muhlenberg began a 
systematic record of ministerial acts. 
A record book of baptisms ante-dating 
Muhlenberg’s has been found, and leads 
us to believe that the congregation is 
at least 185 years old. In any event, 
the celebration was held with visiting 
choirs and clergy in honor of the 170th 
anniversary of F. A. C. Muhlenberg’s 
connection with the White Oak Church. 
Those participating were the Rev. A. W. 
Leibensperger of Denver, pastor 1896- 
1903; the Rev. Dr. H. C. Fry of Shire- 
manstown, president of the Lancaster 
Conference; and the Rev. F. A. Weick- 
sel, pastor emeritus, Lititz. The writer 
has been pastor of this congregation 
since 1937. 


Rededication 

Christ Church, Lancaster, the Rev. 
G. Martin Ruoss pastor, has recently 
been redecorated and rededicated. Spe- 
cial services marked this advance in the 
life of the congregation. At the morn- 
ing worship service on Sunday the ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor and 
the building was rededicated. Improve- 
ments in lighting, floor covering, and 
painting were made possible by splen- 
did co-operation of many members and 
were completed as part of a three-year 
plan for church renovation. The Rev. 
Arthur G. Marcell, pastor of the Church 
of the Transfiguration, Philadelphia, 
spoke Sunday evening and the Wednes- 
day evening festival speaker was the 
well-known radio preacher from Read- 
ing, the Rev. Robert H. Ischinger, pas- 
tor of St. John’s. 
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NEBRASKA SyNop’s conferences met 
in North Platte, G. K. Rubrecht, D.D., 
pastor; Rising City, the Rev. Vance 
Baird pastor; Tekamah, the Rev. Paul 
Wiegman pastor. All programs stressed 
stewardship and evangelism. 

Speaking at all three conferences 
were President J. C. Hershey, report- 
ing on official business and the Rev. 
J. S. Rhine of the Gurley-Dalton Par- 
ish. Pastor Rhine reported on the spe- 
cial summer course at Northwestern 
University for “Rural Pastors,” spon- 
sored by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

At the Western Conference, the com- 
munion sermon was preached by Pas- 
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| tor John B. Rupley, Sr., of Grand 
\Island. Oak W. Ebright, D.D., of 
| Tabitha Home spoke on Stewardship, 
| and Dr. C. B. Harmon of Grand Island 
presented the work of Catechetical 
Evangelism. Devotions were led by the 
Rev. Harold Hendricksen, and F. 
| Valdemar Peterson of Lincoln was the 
speaker at the Brotherhood banquet. 
Leaders in the Missionary Conference 
which met at the same time were 
Mesdames J. S. Rhine, Wilford Nolte, 
| A. R. Sudman, R. V. Davis, E. Meyers, 
_ and G. K. Rubrecht. 

At the South Platte Conference the 
| communion sermon was preached by 
| the Rev. A. Mendenhall. The Rev. H. C. 
_ Cordts and G. P. Krebs spoke of Stew- 
ardship, and the Rev. Carl Gigstad con- 
ducted the devotional service. Pres- 
ident Henry Dumler presided. Dr. 
Wiegman presented the work of Mid- 
land College. 

At the North Platte Conference, 
President G. P. Krebs preached the 
communion sermon; the Rev. W. W. 
Alexander reported on the Parish Edu- 
cation Conference in Chicago; the Rev. 
W. A. Voss and Dr. L. H. Lesher led 
the discussion on evangelism and stew- 
ardship. 

Opportunity for discussion proved a 
helpful part of the conference with 
many men voicing their convictions. 


Anniversaries 

Emanuel Church, Hampton, Nebr., 
the Rev. Carl Gigstad pastor, recently 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the congregation. 
Anniversary services were held in the 
morning with a former pastor and pres- 
ident of synod, John C. Hershey, D.D., 
bringing the message. At the afternoon 
service the history was reviewed and 
greetings brought. Eleven charter 
members were present for the services. 
The congregation was organized in 
June 1916 by Dr. W. T. Kahse, then 
missionary superintendent of synod. 
Dr. G. B. Weaver, deceased, was the 
first pastor, followed by C. S. Powell, 
deceased; Dr. J. C. Hershey, the Rev. 
Henry Dumler, the Rev. H. Joens, and 
Pastor Gigstad. 


First Lutheran Church, Nebraska 
City, observed its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary October 27, the Rev. Theodore 
J. C. Schuldt pastor. As early as 1859- 
60 the Rev. H. W. Kuhns, at that time 
missionary under appointment of the 
Alleghany Synod, visited and preached 
in the city. At his suggestion, the 
Alleghany Synod appointed the Rev. 
Eli Huber to assume the duties of mis- 
sionary. He accepted the appointment 
and arrived in the then pioneer river 
town, ene of the thriving gateways to 
Nebraska and the west, October 27, 
1866. 

The anniversary celebration consisted 
of a Family Night dinner at which a 


former pastor, T. D. Rinde, D.D., now 
professor of Church History in Western 
Seminary, was the speaker. October 
26 F. C. Wiegman, D.D., president of 
Midland, a former pastor, was the 
speaker and Dr. J. C. Hershey brought 
greetings of the synod. The evening 
service climaxed the observance, by a 
community festival in the Junior High 
School auditorium, with W. H. Traub, 
D.D., of Omaha, as the speaker, and a 
chorus of ninety voices under the di- 
rection of Prof. Oscar Lyders of Mid- 
land College, furnished the special 
music. Included in the program was 
the Midland College octet, Prof. Rupert 
Goodbrod accompanist. 

Only three congregations in the 
Nebraska Synod were organized at an 
earlier date. Seventy-five years in 
Nebraska history takes one back to 
pioneer days. In an interesting anni- 
versary booklet, the history of the con- 
gregation gives evidence of the trials 
and hardships of pioneering work since 
the thirty-nine charter members or- 
ganized the congregation upon Mis- 
sionary Huber’s arrival. Under the 
quiet, friendly leadership of Pastor 
Schuldt, who was called to the pastor- 
ate in October 1937, the congregation 
has made extensive repairs and im- 
provements and is manifesting a con- 
fident spirit for the future. 


Sixty Years of Service 


First English Lutheran Church, Free- 
port, Ill., celebrated its sixtieth anni- 
versary in October with a rededication 
of its church October 19 after renova- 
tions which included roof repairs; out- 
side pointing and painting; new outside 
steps and sidewalk; remodeling of 
chancel and choir stalls; new carpet; 
new lights and interior decorating at a 
total cost of $2,700. This has been paid 
in cash. 

Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, was the speaker at the 
morning service. In the afternoon Dr. 
Hugh M. Bannen, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Rockford, IIl., spoke inspiringly. 

Dr. F. W. Otterbein, pastor of North 
Austin Church in Chicago, gave the in- 
spiring message at the evening com- 
munity service. 

The two vested choirs of twenty-five 
voices each, sang at the morning and 
evening services, and at the afternoon 
service the senior choir sang. 

Ten pastors have served the congre- 
gation during its history prior to the 
coming of the present pastor, the Rev. 
George J. Curran, in 1939. 

This church has a unique history, be- 
ing the first church to be supported by 
funds from the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society. After sev- 
eral futile attempts to begin a church 
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here, the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the General Synod decided at their 
meeting in 1881 to make their first ap- 
propriation for a home mission pastor 
at Freeport. The Rev. Thomas F. 
Reeser was called as the missionary 
June 1, under the executive committee 
of the Women’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society. September 19 the 
church was officially organized, and the 
charter membership closed November 
12, 1881. In September 1882 a lot was 
bought. October 16, 1883, the corner- 
stone of the present church was laid. 
In 1924 a three-story brick parish house 
was added to the original unit. 
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lesson helps on the International Lesson 
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guide and inspiration. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A Golden Jubilee in 
Indianapolis 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the found- 


ing of St. Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, _ 


Ind., was observed with a special serv- 
ice Sunday morning, October 26. Two 
choirs under the direction of Mrs. Ed- 
ward LaShelle, director of music in the 
church, sang three special numbers. 
The festival 
sermon was 
delivered by 
Prof. H. Grady 
Davis, D.D., of 
the Chicago 
Theological 
Seminary. 

St. Mark’s 
was founded in 
the summer of 
1891, with a 
group of 25 

a interested peo- 
R. H. Benting, D.D. __ ple, by the Rev. 
I. D. Worman, 
just graduated from Wittenberg The- 
ological Seminary at Springfield, Ohio. 
In October, the parish was received 
into the Olive Branch Synod (now the 
Indiana Synod), meeting in convention 
at Ebenezer Church, Eastern Avenue 
and the Millersville Road. 

Pastor Worman remained with the 
congregation nine years, and it was dur- 
ing his pastorate that lots were bought 
at Woodlawn Avenue and Hosbrook 
Street, and a frame church erected in 
1892. The succeeding pastors remained 
approximately three to four years each: 
Pastors Harvey Simon, Clarence E. 
Deer, J. H. Neuhauser, William B. 
Sigmund, and Walter L. Sifferd. From 
1917 to May 1919 the church was with- 
out a regular pastor, but the synod and 
the seminaries sent supply pastors. A 
second invitation sent to the Rev. R. H. 
Benting at Toledo, Ohio, resulted in his 
acceptance of the pastorate, beginning 
May 1, 1919. 

In 1921 the first unit of a church 
building at Prospect and Linden Streets 
was erected. Within five years the con- 
gregation had doubled the membership, 
and in 1927 the completed church was 
dedicated. It has a seating capacity of 
twelve hundred. 

The confirmed membership exceeds 
800. The investment is $150,000. The 
congregation ranks as the second 
largest of the denomination in Indiana, 
being outranked only by Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne. 

Dr. Benting began his twenty-third 
year in the pastorate last May 1. Mem- 
bers of the board of trustees expended 
$1,000 in overhauling the building in 
August. Mrs. Mathilda Stadtlander, 
deceased, left $500 for the church, and 
the balance of funds expended was 
taken from the treasury. The congre- 
gation continued celebrations Tuesday 
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The Chocolate 

| Soldier (MGM) 

| Nigel Bruce 
Nelson Eddy 
Rise Stevens 


Flying Cadets 
(Univ.) 
F. Albertson 
Wm. Gargan 
Edmund Lowe 


International 

- Lady (UA) 
George Brent 
Tlona Massey 
B. Rathbone 


“Musical, with lyrics and 
score of the operetta of that 
name set in plot of “The 
Guardsman,” Molnar play 
of marital fidelity tested by 
deception. 


Melodrama. World War 
aviator, heroic but irre- 
sponsible, disrupts brother’s 
flying school until his un- 
recognized son awakens re- 
sponsibility. 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 

Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 

Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


“Plot” portions are rather tedious and 
uninspired, but musical sequences are 


delightful. Elaborately staged, light, 
sophisticated, tuneful. Good of its 
kind. M 


Sentimental hokum spiced with some 
rather exciting flying shots which, 
however, strain probability to the 
limit. Awkard, overdone. s% 


Melodrama. A_ beautiful 
concert singer who is really 
a Nazi spy, Long Island 
fifth columnists, etc. But 
“good old Scotland Yard” 
with, dear old F, B. I.” 
solve all with a debonair 
touch. 


Element of suspense, essential in a 
tale of this sort, is strangely lacking, 
and the feeling of reality is never 
achieved. A few good moments, but 
mostly routine. M 


Niagara Falls 
(UA) 
Zasu Pitts 
S. Summerville 


The Story of the 
Vatican (The 
March of Time; 
distributed by 
RKO) 


A Yank in the 
R. A. F. (Fox) 
R. Gardiner 
Betty Grable 
Tyrone Power 
John Sutton 


Farce, based on mistaken 
identity among _ honey- 
mooners and others at a 
Niagara Falls hotel. 


Documentary showing ac- 
tivity within Vatican City 
and neighboring institu- 
tions, suggesting history 
and present extent of Cath- 
olic influence. 


Romance of an American 
ferry. pilot and a dancer, 
set against exploits of 
R. A. F., London in war- 
time and the evacuation of 
Dunkirk. Includes some 
actual combat scenes. 


A “streamlined” film designed to meet 
the double feature problem, but fail- 
ing in every way to come off. Cheap, 
trite, unfunny. 


A full-length feature, made up of ma- 
terial remaining from original March 
of Time release on this subject. Ef- 
fectively photographed and narrated. 
Interesting, informative. M, Y 


If we must have films about Yanks in 
the British forces, let us hope they 
will continue to be as honest and 
devoid of mock heroics and “the glory 
of democracy” as this one. Straight- 
forward. NEY 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: The Adventures of Chico, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, 
The Great Dictator, Harmon of Michigan, It Started With Eve, Life Begins for 
Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ Town, The Reluctant Dragon, Sun Valley Serenade, 


Thanks a Million. 


For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Blossoms in the Dust, Cit- 
izen Kane, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, Ku Kan, Ladies in 
Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, 
One Foot in Heaven, Sergeant York, Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down, 


Suspicion. 


evening, October 28, with a birthday 
party and dinner at which the women 
of St. Mark’s were honored. George J. 
Mayer, president of the trustees, was 
toastmaster. An orchestra furnished 
music. The aged members of the church 
were especially recognized. H. E. 
Turney, D.D., president of the Indiana 
Synod, delivered the address. 

The celebration of the week was con- 
cluded with the showing of the moving 
picture, “The Great Commandment,” 
sponsored by the young people of St. 
Mark’s. A souvenir booklet of sixteen 
pages, profusely illustrated, and giving 
a history of the church was distributed 
to worshipers at the festival service. 


Personals 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of Dr. K. de Freese, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Peabody, Kan., 
was observed with special services No- 
vember 2. Dr. C. N. Swihart of Okla- 
homa City delivered an inspiring ser- 
mon on “The Supreme Challenge.” 

At noon a dinner was served at the 
church, at which brief greetings were 
given by Mr. Earl Fickertt, editor of a 
local paper; Mayor Ward, who is vice- 
president of the church council, and 
Mr. Hartman Baker, who presented Dr. 
de Freese with a bag containing twenty- 
five silver dollars. The ladies of the 
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church presented Mrs. de Freese with a 
silver tray in appreciation of her work 
among them. 


The Rev. K. E. Hartman has returned 
to the duties of Ebenezer Parish, 
Indianapolis, Ind., after an illness ex- 
tending over several months. October 
19 the congregation celebrated its 105th 
anniversary, and Pastor Hartman 
preached at the morning service. In 
the afternoon the Rev. Donald E. Elder, 
pastor of Bethlehem Church, Indian- 
apolis, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon. 


The Rev. William Jentsch, Ph.D., ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the gospel ministry with 
a special service in Kreuz Kirche, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 16. The 
guest speakers were Dr. Henry Offer- 
mann of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary, and Dr. C. R. Tappert, editor 
of the Lutherischer Herold. 

Dr. Jentsch began his ministry in 
Waterbury, Conn., and, in addition to 
building the church and parsonage 
here, he founded congregations at 
Terryville and Naugatuck, Conn. Other 
congregations served by him are St. 
Luke’s, New Rochelle, N. Y.; St. 
Peter’s, East End, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Riverside, N. J. He became pastor of 
Kreuz Kirche twenty-three years ago. 


The Rev. John H. Schmidt of the 
Corydon Parish of the Indiana Synod 
accepted a call to the Syracuse-Crom- 
well Parish, Indiana, and took up his 
new work November 1. He was in- 
stalled November 9 by the president of 
the Indiana Synod, Dr. H. E. Turney. 
Mr. Schmidt has done most commend- 
able work in the Corydon Parish. 


At Christ Church, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., Pastor Emeritus Edwin H. Smoll, 
D.D., celebrated the fifty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorate in this church 
by preaching at the morning service, 
his theme being, “The Model Church.” 
Men of the congregation attended in a 
body. There was special music by the 
senior choir. Dr. Smoll had a long and 
fruitful ministry, prior to his retire- 
ment from active service five years ago. 
The Rev. E. Richard Acker is pastor 
of the church. 


75th Anniversary 


Cairo, Ill. Immanuel Church cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary the 
latter part of October. The sermons at 
the anniversary service were preached 
by the pastor, the Rev. C. A. Jacobi, 
the Rev. Carl I. Empson and Dr. Alfred 
L. Grewe, and at the meeting of the 
Southern Conference by President 
Armin G. Weng of the Illinois Synod. 
An anniversary dinner and a party by 
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the Ladies’ Aid were features of the 
anniversary program. 

This church was never a mission nor 
did it ever receive aid from any of the 
church boards. It has always been self- 
supporting through the loyalty and 
generosity of its members. One of the 
charter members is still a member of 
the congregation, Mrs. Hermine Schultz. 

The congregation has worshiped in 
the fire station, a frame church secured 
in 1870, and the present brick building, 
dedicated in 1897. Recently the prop- 
erty next to the church was purchased 
and plans are being discussed for ex- 
pansion in the ever growing develop- 
ment of a greater church. The present 
membership is 397. The congregation 
is well organized and the auxiliaries 
are active. 


OBITUARY 
James Elmon Houseal 


of Cedartown, Ga., brother of Dr. William P-. 
Houseal of Columbia, S. C., died at his home 
November 2, after having celebrated his ninety- 
second birthday October 31. 

Mr. Houseal was born in the Beth-Eden com- 
munity of Newberry County, S. C., being the 
second son of a family of five sons and three 
daughters of the late William Walter Houseal 
and Eliza Carolina Barre Houseal. In early 
boyhood he attended Newberry College and 
was the only member of the incoming senior 
class when the college was moved from Wal- 
halla, S. C., to Newberry December 1, 1868. 
Upon completion of his college course he was 
elected principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the school. 

He located in Cedartown in 1873 and opened 
a school there, later entering into business, 
from which he retired three years ago. 

Mr. Houseal was confirmed a member of the 
Lutheran Church in Newberry but upon moving 
to Georgia, where he found no church of his 
faith he and his wife became charter members 
of the Presbyterian church. Here he served as 
an officer of the congregation and teacher of 
the Bible class for many years. 

November 15, 1925, Mr. and Mrs. Houseal 
(the former Ida Agnes Young of Cedartown) 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. 
April 21, 1934, Mrs. Houseal died suddenly 
while on a visit to a daughter in Macon, Ga. 

Surviving are two sons and five daughters, 
James W., of Atlanta, Ga.; William B., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs. Charles Wood, Miss Lucy 
Houseal, Mrs. Louise B. Parks, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Wright of Cedartown; and Mrs. R. P. 
Watson of Savannah, Ga. Of the brothers and 
sisters, only Dr. W. P. Houseal of Columbia, 

C., survives. 


Effie Amanda Shaffer 
daughter of Henry B. and L. R. Shaffer, born 
April 19, 1863, was received as a baptized mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, Frostburg, Md., Au- 
gust 27, 1865. She was admitted by confirma- 
tion to full membership in the church April 


13, 1884. The testimony of pastors of St. Paul’s 


and of associates in the work of the church is 
universally to the effect that always she was 
a devoted servant of her Lord, through those 
channels for Christian service which the church 
provides. As teacher, in the Sunday school, 
member of the choir, worker in the Ladies’ 
Guild and Missionary Society, as particularly 
interested, to the point of unremitting labors, 
in the care and beautification of the altar, and 
for other gladly given services to her church, 
she is remembered with gratitude to God that 
He allowed her to serve for so long in the 
church she loved. 

She leaves with those who remain the mem- 
ory of a beautiful Christian character, full 
of sweetness, cheerfulness and patience, all of 
which manifested themselves in increasing 
measure, through an eight-year period of illness 
and to the very hour of death. 

This handmaid of her Lord was laid to rest 
in Alleghany Cemetery, Frostburg, October 23, 
after services were conducted at the home by 
the Rev. Walter V. Simon and H. H. Beidel- 
man, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s, Hanover, 
Pa., a former pastor of St. Paul’s. 

Going home she has left to await their call, 
and reunion with one “loved and lost awhile,’’ 
her sisters, the Misses Carrie, Louise K., and 
Grace Shaffer, at home; and Mrs. Ray (Shaffer) 
Van Ormer, Schellsburg, Pa. 

Walter V. Simon. 


December 10, 1941 


Mrs. William Trebert 


beloved wife of the Rev. William Trebert of 
St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., was called 
to her heavenly reward November 10. 

Catherine Lowise Trebert, nee Unglenk, was 
born in Rochester, N. Y., July 22, 1865. 

February 18, 1903, she was united in wedlock 
with the Rev. William Trebert, then pastor at 
Middletown, N. Y., where she devotedly assisted 
her husband in the work. 

Thirty-five years ago Pastor and Mrs. Trebert 
moved to Rochester to take up the pastoral 
work in St. Luke’s Church, where the funeral 
service was held November 13. After a brief 
service conducted at ten o’clock in the parson- 
age by Pastor Trebert, the body was taken to 
the church where it lay in state until the after- 
noon when the funeral service was held. 

A number of pastors from Rochester and 
vicinity attended the service in the church, 
which was filled to overflowing. The pastors 
participating in the service “ied ae i Was- 
mund, D.D., of Middle Village, L. N. Y., the 
Rev. Carl Betz, Ernest Heyd, DB. and the 
Rev. Austin H. Roeder. 

Surviving are the husband; one son, William 
H. Trebert, attorney; and one grandchild, Lois 
Trebert. . : 

The body of Mrs. Trebert is resting in Mt. 
Hope Cemetery in Rochester. 

Austin H. Roeder. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Ag Thomas A., from 48 Spencer St., Lyons, 
rf a to 390 Hazelwood Terrace, Rochester, 

Berner, Norman, from 64 Alfred St., Brantford, 
sig Can., to 29 Ada Ave., Brantford, Ont., 
an. 

Bjarnason, B. A., from Box 99, Gimli, Man., 
Can., to Arborg, Man., Can. 

Bowers, Louis T., from Columbia Bible College, 
Columbia, S. C., to Box 229, Columbia, S. C. 

Cameron, Virgil (ep from Willis, Va., to Air 
Corps Technical School, Biloxi, Miss. 

Corne hao, Henry, from 641 S. 57th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 330 Ferry St., Easton, Pa. 

Cressman, C. P., from 223 Chestnut St., Leb- 
a? Pa., to 1838 Ripley St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Dasher, B. S., from Edinburg, Va., to Lexing- 
ton, S. C. 

Drawbaugh, J. W., from 382 N. Garrison Blvd., 
Baltimore, Md., to 806 W. 36th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Driscoll, Carl A., from 1145 Pursell Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio, to Route 8, Box 95, Dayton, Ohio. 

Ebert, Ralph H., from 7301 Germantown Ave., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., to 207 Wilson 
Apt., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Eickmann, Ph.D., S.T.D., W., from 446 21st St., 
West New York, N. J., to 446 65th St., West 
New York, N. J. 

Eriksen, P. W., from El Paso, Tex., to 1205 E. 
River St., E. Paso, Tex. 

Eshbaugh, i F., from 241 Superior St., Antigo, 
Wis., to Queen City, Mo. 

Fattman, Nelson G., from 230 W. Main St., 
Reynoldsville, Pa., to ‘tg 4, Adamsburg, Pa. 

Felker, E. A., from Route 1 Newberry, S. C., 
to Route 1, Andrews, N. C. 

Freimuth, DD; H. C., from 1343 Fulton Ave., 
Bronx, New York, N. Y., to 40 McCosh Rd., 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Goemmel, W. J., from Emerald, Nebr., to 445 
W. 9th St., Schuyler, Nebr. 

Graefe, Edward W., from Owings Mills, Md., to 
Simbron 3182, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Habig, Ernest E., from 2133 Ninth St., Boulder, 
ane to 106 S. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, 


Harshman, D.D., Ralph A., from 4386 W. 58th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, to 7423 Dellbank Drive 
( (Brooklyn), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hillerman) G. Herbert, from 1040 W. 163d St., 
Gardena, Calif., to Main and Third Sts., 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Howald, a L., from Elmwood, Ont., Can., to 
A8 CACA TC, Officers’ Mess "A, Camp 
Borden, gs Can. 

Lewis, Paul L., from 18 E. Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md., to American Lutheran Mis- 
sion, Monrovia, Liberia, W. Africa. 

Miller, D.D., Eli., from 377 E. Cecil St., Spring- 
field, Ohio, to’ 452 Beaver St., Beaver, Pa. 
Miller, Harlon M., from Box 305, Cannon Falls, 
Minn., to 201 W. Pleasant St., Portage, Wis. 
Mohney, Earl, from 39 Pine St., Tamaqua, Pa., 

to R. D. 5, Allegan, Mich. 

Podszus, Ph.D., F., from Hutchinson, Kan., to 
214 E. Fourth St., Hutchinson, Kan. 

3g William, from a Ont., Can., to 

si seta Zs, Pie gg Ont., 
auken, John rom 2407 “East Center Road, 
ee yy N. Y., to 623 Leland Ave., Plain- 

e 

Van Deusen, Clayton G., from Guilderland 

oat N. Y., to 22 Kinderhook St., Chat- 
am, N. Y. 

Walthour, Paul E., from 22 Eagle St., North 

East, Pa., to 304 Fifth St., wit, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED 


Lutheran young woman, experienced organist 
weg Paced See a Mea ng bn are ee 
— Tess: Ss e 7 W. Crog- 
ban Street, Fremont, Ohio. ae sie 
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BEFORE YOU AGAIN ORDER TEACHING MATERIALS FOR YOUR CHURCH 


ASK YOURSELF: “Are we getting 
round pegs for square holes?” 


O your lesson helps “‘fit’’? Are they ‘custom-built’ for your particular 

needs? They CAN be you know. The lesson materials prepared by your 
official publishing house are specific in their emphasis, unifying in their purpose. 
They are part of a well organized and centrally directed plan for rendering the 
most effective Christian teaching through our churches. You, your church 
school, and its members are entitled to these specially prepared helps and to the 
many valuable services your own publishing house provides without charge for 
its constituents. By purchasing from your own publishing house you get the 
right materials for your local work and you keep your members informed of 
your group’s total program and missionary progress. At the same time you 
help direct church funds into the right channels. If you have not been buying 
from your own publishing house lately, let us help you to get ‘“‘backinto the fold.” 


This is a joint message from twenty-eight members 

of the Publishers Section of the International Coun- 

cil of Religious Education, for the purpose of pro- 

moting full cooperation between individual churches 
and their own publishing houses. 


You NEED YOUR = — PRO PROGRESS) YOUR PUBLISHING 


S S HOUSE NEEDS / 


ERATION " 


ER 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


ADVEDT 


Dauenrar orion, Baroxp, try saLvation domain 


ISAIAH 62:11 
= oe = 


ae GONE 82 
JUS WIDOW REMAINS 


She, in her need. sits 


looking down upon ore 
of the churches he served. 


Will that church she wonders 


remember me in my retirement? 


Ghere are 583 of these widows 
of ministers, companions, home- 
makers, women of taith an 
courage, pioneer builders of the 
Kingdom, still in our midst. 


THEY SERVED — 
NOW ‘fees 3 
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SHALL THEY WAI TIN VAIN: ? 


Che Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 
of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 


